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For one night only, on April 7 at the 
Albert Hall, you will have the chance 
to hear the greatest of all the gospel 
singers, Mahalia Jackson. I advise you 
not to miss her, for here is a singer who, 
whilst adhering strictly to her religious 
convictions, sings with a _ rhythmical 
drive and beat that can be rivalled only 
by the best jazz bands and before which 
the rhythm of the rock and rollers pales 
into insignificance. Together with her 
accompanist—Mildred Falls—she can 
create a tremendous excitement, an ex- 
citement only to be equalled by the 
really great singers in music. 


There are few artists in any field of 
music who possess the simple dignity 
that is hers, and few who have a greater 
ability to move an audience by the pro- 
jected emotion of their singing. Miss 
Jackson has a personal quality that 
makes her in complete rapport with 
whoever hears her—a quality of human 
warmth and sympathy, allied to a com- 
plete genuine belief in her own religious 
convictions. 


Her programmes are limited to 
songs of her own faith, but all are so 
full of ecstasy and exultation, and are 
sung with such a swing that it is a 
strange person who, coming away from 
a Mahalia concert, is not profoundly 
moved. 


I strongly urge you to make every 
effort to hear this exceptional, vibrant, 
happy singer. It is an experience not to 
be missed. 
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It is good to see Blue Note records on 
the market here at last. This must be 
the oldest jazz label in existence and has 
been withheld from us for much too 
long. Of course the price is fearful (the 
official blurb says “naturally”, but I 
can’t see anything natural about it), but 
in this hard, cool world it seems one 
always has to pay a high price for what 
one wants. 


Two Shows 


The Connection. Best part of this play 
to my mind was the music. Played by 
two American musicians, Freddie Redd. 
piano, and Jackie McLean, alto, with 
the assistance of Tony Mann, drums, and 
Malcom Cecil, bass, it sounds new and 
fresh and frankly rather out of place in 
a room (pad to you) inhabited by the 
drearest lot of deadbeats I have ever 
seen gathered together on one stage. 

The plot(?), as you will know by now, 
is about drug addicts and I must say it 
seems a pity that the author had to use 
jazz music and musicians as a peg on 
which to hang his script. Poor old man 
jazz has come in for enough nasty digs 
already, without Mr. Gelber pushing us 
still further in the mire. However the 
play itself is a very meek and mild 
affair. Nothing at all horrific happens. 
none of the characters, excepting the 
British bass player who overplays his 
part in farcical manner, look like drug 
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addicts, and what of the dialogue was 
comprehensible provokes little emo- 
tional response with the audience. 

I am glad the author resisted the 
temptation to make drug taking seem in 
the slightest degree attractive, or even 
interesting—it all seemed rather a bore, 
for the actors, and of course the 
audience. 

King Kong. For reasons probably 
known to Jack Hylton only, this new 
musical is labelled “A Jazz Musical”. 
Well it isn’t, but that doesn’t stop ii 
being a thoroughly nice show. The music 
by Todd Matshikiza, who mans the pit 
piano, is catchy and does show in 
places that he at least knows something 
about jazz. The chorus exhibit an ex- 
traordinary vitality, and if the swing is 
more in the hips than it is in the sing- 
ing, there is nothing wrong in that, if 
you're hip enough yourself to catch it. 
The solo singing is not too strong, but 
the dancing, colour and general gaiety 
of the whole cast make up for any 
deficiencies. There may be some of you 
who some months back came across a 
delightful record called Penny Whistle 
Blues. One of the artists thereon, Lemmy 
“Special” Mabaso, is featured and pro- 
vides one of the highspots of the whole 
show, his plaintive playing to bring 
down the final curtain being a fine piece 
of stagecraft. 

Go and see it; and take the kids as 
well. 


The Editor 
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WITH KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 











The historic tracks with Louis’ first solo, 
“Chimes Blues.” A great jazz event on Riverside RLP 12-122 


THE INCREDIBLE JAZZ GUITAR OF 


WES MONTGOMERY 
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A new, a thrilling jazz artist! Wes digs into blues 
and great ballads on Riverside RLP 12-320 
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on Riverside RLP 12-258 
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The Connection may have added in- 
sult to injury as far as the linking of 
jazzmen and “junkies” is concerned, 
but it has done the public a good turn 
with the introduction of Freddie Redd. 

Freddie’s music has a_ decidedly 
different flavour to most contemporary 
“cooking”, and I for one was blissfully 
unaware of the considerable composing 
and playing abilities of this talented 
young pianist. However, during the 
course of several lengthy conversations, 
I discovered that he is a man who has 
been around musically. 

Born on May 29th, 1928 in New York 
City, Freddie did not actually do any- 
thing in music until about the age of 
seventeen, but—“‘Always, ever since I 
was a little kid and used to watch the 
Salvation Army bands and that, I had an 
interest in music. 

“T always liked the piano and I had an 
uncle who used to play. As a matter of 
fact he played for the silent movies. I 
used to listen to him and sometimes 
wanted to play. So I always had the 
secret desire, but not the opportunity. 

“T remember I left High School and 
went into the Service, and there they had 
a piano in every recreation room. That 
was April 4th 1946, and from _ that 
moment on I started teaching myself 
tunes. I never studied chords, not for- 





mally; I knew what I was playing but 
not the chords and things. 

“We formed a little band in the Ser- 
vice, and I remember the time I sat 
in with the big band they had. I only 
knew two tunes and a blues, and I re- 
member sitting up there and playing 
my three tunes all night long! That 
was what really determined me to learn. 

“But before that, what got me _ in- 
terested was when I heard a Charlie 
Parker record, Shaw Nuff. I sat up 
and said ‘Wow! What’s that? What's 
happening?’. I felt so in tune with him, 
you know. I felt so I understood and it 
was something personal. 

“This really determined me to want 
to play that type of music, and while I 
was still in the Service I listened to Bud 
Powell's records a lot. I didn’t hear 
Thelonious till some time later, because 
we didn’t have his records. In fact we 
only had about one LP, on Musicraft, | 
remember. There were V-Discs, but they 
were only swing things like Buddy Rich 
and Earl Hines and so on. We wanted 
to hear the new guys, who were just 
coming up. 

“We used to plav everv day and half 
through the night. I ran into this guitar 
player, really a remarkable guy. His 
name was Eugene Jones and we became 
very good friends. It’s funny, you 
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REDD 


by Valerie Wilmer 





know, he was great but he hasn't done 
anything since then. It was just like a 
dream, he came along and then he left 
There was a drummer named Lee Lang- 
ford and a bassist named Richard Mont- 
gomery. We had a tenor player from the 
infantry just across the road, Frank 
Spicer, and soon we got to the point 
where we used to play for officers’ 
dances and had quite a good little unit 
going. 

“TI got out in 1949 and suddenly had 
the desire to want to go to school, so I 
applied to Greenwich House School of 
Music in Greenwich Village. But all that 
practice bored me to death! I didn't 
have that kind of time to waste because 
I had that feeling to play inside me. 

“So I took my first professional job 
at a place in Syracuse called Hy’s, a 
nice swinging little place with dancing. 
where the people used to come and listen 
a lot There were three clubs there at 
the time: Hy’s, The Embassy, where 
Philly Joe’s cousin was playing, and the 
Penguin, with Philly Joe himself, Ray 
Bryant and little Jimmy Oliver. So the 
town was jumping. 

“Tina Brooks was on tenor with me 
She and Jackie (McLean) are together on 
some Blues Notes just coming out, and 
she’s on another LP of The Connection 
I did for another company. But that was 
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knew if we could make ten gas stations for everything, and knew it was all a player. What with Art and Sabu, that §§ anc 
a day we could get a full can! part of it, and so I joined them. I used was a lot of drums! anc 
“Then I came back to New York and to have to play the piano standing up, “It was a great experience working § He 
worked around a lot of places, especially you know! Actually, I got me a bad with Art, because he always maintained plo 
at amateur night things. They’d have wrist because of that, leaping up after a certain level—he never stopped swirig- TV 
a thousand guys playing and a thousand each number and leaning down again ing. But after Art I wasn’t doing any- W3 
guys sitting in! There was such a big on the piano, but I really had a ball. thing much, just generally working § ge 
desire to play, and sometimes the musi- We used to sing. too, four-part harmony around town, with some singers, small ps 
cians would sit around for hours waiting stuff, and I dug it! groups and So on. I continued to work — do 
for all the singers to come off so they “We had Earl Johnson on tenor, Pee ‘Monday Night at Birdland’, and as a 
could blow. Wee Tenney who played guitar and result I worked with everybody from A 
“Th . ‘ ; : danced, and on bass the funniest man in to Z, including some concerts with J.J. alt 
ere were little places everywhere: : . : 1 
: oe : . : the world, Clarence Palmer, a great fat and Bags at a little dance-hall down- babs 
everybody was blowing. Connie Kay, ws ia ae el, Re a meni t bo 
Randy Weston, Idrees Sullieman, bass canny Ae _ amie g iis Bhan — é e — ae : ‘ fir 
cant Sindt Dhaene call Manus Thoskenn of fact he used to be with the Palmer Around this time I did something 
pow yes, ee : Brothers, you know, before the Mills else for Prestige with Art Farmer and th 
were around too. Kenny's got a nice Brothers ever got going. Well, I was Gigi Gryce, and then one of my own Hi 
group now with a cat named John Davis th “oe cae alr g = honed te ith ak 38 R ’ ae! ba 
who plays baritone and a crazy little wit t em for apeans two years, making - wit ay own trio: on Je si: - 
eel biel Cite Bigliee ote tain . % living, but this must have been around son on drums and John Orr on bass, : 
apePGAN ai: t tall! 52 or *S3 and by this time I wanted to who is someone you'll probably hear st 
like ee Sie even eek Ge play strictly instrumental jazz. The en- a lot about. This was an album of § @ 
I used to play a lot of Monday nights tertaining was all right, but I wanted to originals, apart from Things We Did St 
at Birdland, and there was Lou Donald- move on. Last Summer—and I remember the num- si 
son, Ritchie Powell and Sonny Rollins “There used to be a lot of sessions ber, too; it was Prestige 190! I liked it, 
used to come around all the time. going on around town and we got paid but after a while I realised that, let’s 
Sonny is a great musician; he’s a way for them, so I worked innumerable face it, I couldn’t do any more at the fr 
of doing everything, and he'll never be dances, different clubs, socials and all time. But I know I’ve grown since then . 
side-tracked. He knows what direction that. Then I started working with a and now I’m anxious to do another I 
he’s going in and he'll get there. vibes player named Joe Roland, and we album under my own name. . 
“I saw him about three or four nights made some records with Oscar Pettiford “In 1956 I went to Sweden with sl 
before I left the States. He had his horn he and Joe were good friends. I wrote Tommy Potter and Joe Harris in Rolf I 
and I asked him what was happening. a tune for the session called Stephanie's Ericson’s group. He had Lars Gullin, . 
He told me he’d been working on some Dance after my little girl. I travelled too, and we did some things with Ernes- 
different fingerings for the saxophone. around with Joe for a while and went tine Anderson. I staved there for about v 
and he confessed that he’d done a gig to the Town Tavern in Toronto: IT had four months I guess, touring all over u 
and could hardly keep a good medium Ron Jefferson. who’s now with Les from North to South—a beautiful v 
tempo going because of practising his McCann, on drums. countrv. When we got back to Stock- : 
new stuff. “After that I met Art Blakey and he holm we made some records there for F 
“Sonny’s got an odd place he goes to asked me would I come with the group. Metronome, and I did some with Benny i 
practise—up on Brooklyn Bridge. It This was the first Messengers, with Gigi Bailev. Now that’s a great trumpet who ’ 
was just him at first, but then Jackie and Gryce, Joe Gordon, Bernard Briggs, and hasn’t been around for years. ] 
some others used to go up there, too. Sabu on conga. People seem to like the “When I got back, I ran into Charlie I 
But Sonny isn’t concerned with com- I 
petition; that doesn’t worry him at all. I 
People say ‘Man, wait till Sonny comes f 
back on the scene’—they like to have Se re err Pee ee ae ere area is roar eos ] 


interested; he doesn’t care at all. 


















“In 1951 I met Cootie Williams 
through my cousin, Gene Redd, who ; $7 
used to play vibes with Earl Bostic. AW) enge® | 
Gene was Cootie’s road manager and \ es 
told me they needed a pianist. I went =. 


along for an audition and toured all 
over with him for about two years. It 
was a great experience working with him 
because he’s a great player. Big Red 
Prysock was in the band at that time. 
and Gerry Potter, a really fantastic 
dancer, was on drums—great big-band 
drummer. 

“But Cootie was beautiful, as a_per- 
son and as a musician. He has done so 
well financially because he’s a great 
gambler, too. Probably if he hadn't 
been a musician, he’d have been the 
world’s best gambler. Now he’s bought 
himself a nice house, and though he only 
does one or two club dates now, I think 
that’s what he really likes. 

“I remember I came back into town 
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Right! Give the intelligent gentleman Blue Note’s BLP 
4003: Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers, with Golson, 
Morgan and Timmons. The ORIGINAL performances 
of Moanin’, Blues March, Along Came Betty, &c. Also 
ready now from Blue Note: BLP 4017, Horace Silver’s 
BLOWIN’ THE BLUES AWAY with Blue Mitchell, 
Junior Cook, Louis Hayes. And BLP 1580 Johnny 
Griffin's THE CONGREGATION. AI! Blue Note, of 
course. 


Your Record Shop can order from: Central Record 
Distributors, 10, Rathbone Place, W.1. 
Telephone: LANgham 0781 
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Mingus and he asked me would I come 
and rehearse with him. Well, I'd heard 
about Mingus and I didn’t know. I 
wasr't going to be under anybody’s 
thum). But I wanted to go to California 
and that’s where he was going, so I went 
and i was surprised that we got along. 
He was always OK with me; he’s ex- 
plosive but he gets results. We did a 
TV show before we left, and I remember 
Wynton Kelly was going to make the 
gig. but he and Charlie didn’t get along 
and so we had to cut Wynton’s suit 
down to fit me! 


“At that time Charlie had a very fine 
alto player, Vernice Green, and a 
wonderful cat, Willie Dennis, on trom- 
bone. So we went out to Los Angeles 
first at a place called the Peacock and 
then did about three weeks at the Black 
Hawk in San Francisco. Then I left the 
band because I liked California so 
much, and I stayed out there for about 
six months or so. It was then that I 
came back and wrote San Francisco 
Suite which was the title of my River- 
side album. 


“That album was all originals apart 
from one tune I particularly like, By 
Myself. I've always written, ever since 
I first sat down at the piano. I’m 
anxious to get started again outside the 
show, because I feel I want to move on. 
I want to get a group together and really 
start playing. 


“Around this time, though, when I 
was working with my trio around, I 
used to get a horn player to come in on 
weekends—cats like Benny Golson, John 
Coltrane and Cliff Jordan. As a matte: 
of fact, I worked with John Coltrane 
in his group at the Continental in New 
York just after he left Miles. Louis 
Hayes was on drums and Wilbur Ware 
made it for a while on bass—now that 
really is my favourite bass player. We 
made some concerts down in Baltimore 
for the Inter-racial Jazz Society. As you 
know, Baltimore is very prejudiced, so 
I guess there were one or two rebels! 


“All this time I never stopped writing. 
I carry a little book around with me and 
every time I get stuff I write it down. 
I've been playing tenor, too, for over a 
year now, but I feel like I’ve been play- 
ing it all my life. As a matter of fact, 
Alfred Lyons, at Blue Note, asked me to 
let him know when I'm ready to record. 
It’s going OK, but not just yet! 


“As for influences, you could say Bud 
influenced me most of all, I guess. I 
heard all those flowing lines coming 
from there and knew that was what I 
wanted to do. He was with Parker at 
this time and doing the same things, on 
piano. I like him for his flowing lines 
and attack, and Thelonious I like for his 
beautiful harmonic things. And Horace 
Silver, too—he writes great stuff. 


“But in the last five or six years I’ve 
really got to know Thelonious. Every- 








thing he does is music, you know, and 
he’s the most honest person you'll ever 
find. They think he’s weird, but he 
never says anything unless he has some- 
thing to say. You'll see him talking, and 
all of a sudden he'll shut up, just like 
that, because it’s his time to stop! 

“A friend of mine, Garry Goodrow. 
who’s in The Connection, used to play 
tenor sax, and it was through him that 
I got the part in the play. We used to 
go up to his house sometimes and have 
jam sessions, but I had no idea that he 
wanted to be an actor. Well. he asked 
would I come and see this guy. Jack 
Gelber. 

“T always knew I could write for 
shows, so one day I finally got hold of 
his ‘phone-number and called him up. 
We had a few drinks and he told me 
what was happening and asked me 
would I like to do the music. 

“So I agreed, and the play went into 
rehearsal. I got Jackie in for many 
reasons. He was the first person I 
thought of. because he was an excellent 
plaver and I knew he had some acting 
ability, and because, you know. we're 
just friends. I got John Orr on bass and 
Al Levitt on drums, but during the 
course of rehearsal we had to change 
personnel a few times. Musicians get 
bored and disinterested for so many 
reasons, and so when the show opened 
on July 15th. 1960, we had Jimmy Cor- 
bett and a drummer named Clyde 
Harris. 

“But when we recorded the music for 
Blue Note, we had Michael Mattos and 
Larry Ritchie. Actually. we’ve just made 
a movie of the play. too, with the same 


cast and one or two others. 

“Some people think that the play 
gives jazz a black mark. I don’t think 
it’s indicative of anything. After all, 
we’re just acting, and someone else 
would have to do it. The whole situation 
itself is very probable, and obviously 
Jack chooses to use this type of thing 
as his vehicle because it just happens 
that this was the group he was familiar 
with and so he can express his point 
better. 

“I don't think it harms jazz at all, 
not any more than it would harm medi- 
cine if it were about doctors. Junk is 
more easily accessible to doctors and so 
on, and there’s probably a lesser per- 
centage of addiction in the jazz world. 

“People have asked me whv I used 
my real name. As a matter of fact, I in- 
sisted on it, because I'm using it for 
publicitv. I want people to know that I 
wrote the music, otherwise it wouldn't 
serve my career at all, since I'm not an 
actor . 

“But Jack really has written an 
astounding piece of work; it really is. 
People don’t realise that it’s the first 
time jazz and drama have actually been 
united on the stage, which means it 
could probably open up a new door for 
contemporary writers. A guy back 
home wanted me to do a jazz opera, and 
I think Thurber Carnival has some jazz 
in it (I believe Don Elliot was doing 
something). But The Connection was 
the first. 

“It has given me the chance to play 
all the things I've written, and it’s in- 
spiring to me, amongst other things. 
Jackie feels the same way about it.” 
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Champion Jack Dupree is a small 
man, wiry and slab-muscled, with sharp 
features and a level, searching gaze. 
From some angles he has the look of a 
nut-brown Clark Gable, from others a 
vaguely sinister, New Orleans look that 
is only partly due to the diamond that 
glints from the lobe of his left ear. 

He is a man who holds firm opin- 
ions, especially on social conditions in 
the southern states of America—en- 
gage him in conversation and you'll in- 
evitably wind up listening to him dis- 
course bitterly and eloquently on this 
subject. 

One quickly learns that there are two 
Jack Duprees. One is the cabaret artist, 
a singer of leering and lascivious blues 
(Bad Blood) and a dancer of the rock 
’n’ roll dance known as The Slop. This 
is the hugely entertaining man who 
performs when a large crowd is present. 
The second Jack Dupree is the serious, 
sensitive blues singer, the man who has 
a great admiration for Leroy Carr and 
who carries with him naturally and un- 
selfconsciously the traditions of “the 
old time blues”. 


I can sit all night long and feel the 
same way. It’s in my hands. It’s the 
feeling—just like with people with 
religion that feel their religion. I feel 
that in my hands. I’d rather have that 
piano than a wife. Yeah, ‘cause that 
piano ain’t goin’ to leave me. That 
piano ain’t goin’ nowhere. 


This, then, is some of Champion Jack’s 
story, just as he told it... 
* » * 

I was born in New Orleans, in the 
Irish Channel. That’s around Adele and 
St Thomas, in the Eleventh Ward. But 
I didn’t know nothing about the life 
around there until I was about fourteen 
years old, because all that time I was 
in the orphans’ home—my mother and 
father were killed in a fire when I was 
very young. I was in the Waif’s Home. 
the same one as Louis Armstrong had 
been in about ten years before. Sonny 
Boy Williamson was in there too, about 
that time. 

I went out on my own when I was 
fourteen. I didn’t have nowhere to go, 
didn’t know anybody. My first job was 
with a milk-dairy man. I stayed with 
him awhile but I wasn’t satisfied with 
that, so I decided I'd move on. Jus’ 
keep movin’. I used to be out in the 
street and I’d play around with the kids 
and when night came they'd go home 
and I wouldn’t have nowhere to go. 
So I used to go around huntin’ for 
somewhere for myself to sleep. I'd get 
a couple nickels sometimes and get 
somethin’ to eat and then go sleep in 
an old car or truck that was parked in 
the street. That was until this kid asked 
me one time where was I staying, and 
I told him I didn’t have nowhere, so 
he took me to his mama, Olivia Gordon. 
She had seven children of her own, but 
she let me stay with them. 
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guess I was always interested in 
music. Round when I was_ hangin’ 
round in New Orleans I used to follow 
a piano player around—he was a good 
one, who played at house parties, and 
I used to stand up at the corner of the 
piano and watch him play. That was 
a fellow by the name of Drive ’em 
Down. And I always could sing alright. 
A lot of us kids used to sing and try 
to play. I can remember when Louis 
Armstrong was blowin’ a comb—I saw 
him playin’ outside the Cotton Club 
with a comb and paper. That was be- 
fore he had a horn. I remember all 
those old guys—Kid Rena, Chris Kelly, 
Papa Celestin, Bunk, ’Riginal Tuxedo. 
In those days funerals were popular as 
dance halls. 

There was quite a few blues piano 
players around, but none of ’em was 
as good as Drive ’em Down. He was 
the best of ’em. They was a lot of them 
could play good music, but Drive ’em 
Down and a fellow called Willie Hall 
was about the best barrelhouse piano 
players they had. They used to play in 
the houses and jukes and gin mills. 
They had a lot of others too—Cheeky 
Black, Red Toots, Yellow Butch. By this 
time, while I was following Drive ’em 
Down around, I had taken up boxing 
at Kid Green’s, on South Rampart. I 
was fightin’ under Kid Green and 
Hammond. In those days we wasn’t 
gettin’ so much for fights—six rounds 
for thirty or forty dollars. Then I left 
and went to Chicago and I stayed around 
there, got a job at Thompson’s Restaur- 
ant, 22nd and State. This was around 
1928. 

I had started playing piano in Mem- 
phis one time. I was hoboin’ through 
and I went up to a place, upstairs, 
where they had a whole crowd dancin’ 
and some guy was playing piano. I was 
standing there looking and someone 
said to me “you go ahead on”—so I 
just sat down and played. At this time 
I was always movin’ .. . inside or out- 
side the train, anyway would get me 
there. Didn’t matter with me where I 
went. Felt like stoppin’, I would. I used 
to carry spare shoes and socks in my 
pocket. 

While I was travellin’ there in the 
20’s I ran into people like Brownie for 
the first time—he was really a fine 
blues singer then, just like Blind 
Boy Fuller—and I met and played with 
Tampa, Big Bill, Charlie Christian, all 
those guys. Used to meet them down at 
the Union, in Chicago. I remember once 
a whole bunch of us got together at 
Tampa Red’s house—Peetie Wheatstraw, 
Crudup, Bill Gaither, Leroy Carr. We 
had a picture made together. I played 
piano with all these fellows. Just ain’t 
any left I haven’t played with. Peetie 
was one of the best we ever had... 
liked to drink plenty—all of ’em did, 
‘cept me. Never did take to it much. 

When I was in Chicago we had plenty 
piano players. There was Pinetop Smith, 
Ruby Jules, and that Fisher—the one 
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Pinetop got killed in place of. I was 
there when Pinetop got killed. Him and 
this guy Fisher looked so much alike. 
and played alike, see, and Fisher had 
had a fight with a guy somewhere, and 
the guy found Pinetop playing the piano 
and thought he was Fisher. So he just 
walked in the door an’ shot him. He 
died on the piano keys. 

’ Then we had Half-pint Jaxon, I re- 
member him, and Maceo and Altheimer 
—they were master men. But Leroy Carr 
was the best of them. That guy played 
piano as would make you cry. I sing 
a little like him, if you ever noticed. 
That’s the only man. 

Really, though, I didn’t start playing 
the piano professionally until 1940. I 
made records for Okeh, but I wasn’t 
playin’ no clubs or nothin’. They just 
took a chance on me ’cause they liked 
the way I was playing. I was still play- 
ing house parties then. I got started 
professionally in Indiana. See, I went 
to Indianapolis after I left Chicago 
through a mistake. I hoboed through 
there and the man was runnin’ us, about 
six of us, and I hopped the train—I got 
lost from the bull and that’s how I 
came to stay in Indianapolis, hidin’ over 
by a store. Anyway, the guy found out 
I could play piano and got me a room, 
dressed me up, and I played and made 
money for it. 

I didn’t give up boxin’ though. All 
through the depression I’d been boxing 
—make a little money here an’ there, 
fightin’ guys like Battling Bozo, Left- 
foot Davis, Tom Jenkins. I didn’t give 
it up until I hit New York. The fight 
before, I'd met Paul Krauss, out of 
South Bend, ‘Indiana, and I whipped 
him; and I whipped Cherokee, and then 
I went to New York and I whipped an- 
other guy they called . . . one of the 
Dundee brothers, and I had a chance 
to meet Bob Montgomery for the Jight- 
weight. Anyway, I lost, and that’s why 
I gave up the boxing—I didn’t want to 
go all the way back up again. It was 
rough, and I wasn’t gettin’ the proper 
attention. Then, I didn’t have no settled 
mind for it nohow . . . always goin’... . 

So I started playin’ piano. 

Through my life, everything I sing 
is my life, because I lived thataway 
and I seen other people live thataway. 
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I could go in places and set down and 
hear people talkin’ and from then on 
I start photographing in my mind the 
life they’re livin’ and I make blues from 
it. That’s life. I just don’t sing like 
some people who call themselves blues 
singers and there ain’t nothin’ to it. 
Most of the people singin’ now that 
call themselves blues singers are singin’ 
somebody else’s songs. They ain’t got 
none of their own: “I’m gonna sing a 
blues by Mr. So-an’-so.” What's this 
“Mr. So-an’-so”? Get somethin’ for 
yourself! See? That don’t make sense. 
That’s the trouble. Writin’ a blues is 
just like writin’ a letter. You got to 
walk around places and see things. And 
take it from that. You can take a title 
from this glass, or this ash-tray—any- 
thing you can take a title from and 
you can make it a blues. But if you 
just sing somebody else’s stuff you’re 
helpin’ him, not yourself. Everybody in 
the States is trying to sing like Elvis 
Presley—they’re not helpin’ themselves, 
they’re helpin’ Presley. I don’t want to 
sing like Elvis Presley; I want to make 
a name for my own self. He’s got his 
money, let me get some. And, ’course, 
nothin’ he’s got belongs to them, be- 
cause Crudup caused him to sing the 
way he does. Now Crudup’s down in 
Mississippi and you can’t get him out 
of there. And Tommy McLennan. You'll 
never get him out, either. Why they 
like that place I just don’t know. I 
don’t even go to see them in no places 
like that. I wouldn’t be caught goin’ 
down there. Sonny Jackson’s down there 
too—a good guitar player and singer. 
And you can’t go in there lookin’ for 
them. They don’t want you in there. 

Of course, getting back to these 
young fellows, they haven’t got sense 
enough to understand what us old-time 
blues singers are doing. All they wanta 
do is fool with that wine and _ that 
dope and they’re not interested. Half 
these young people there are a whole 
gang of dope addicts now. They don’t 
think of nothin’ but the wrong things 
all the time. That’s why I recorded 
“Habit” and “Junker’s Blues” because 

. you see how sick a person can be 
—it’s a story, and it tells you straight 
down, from the way they use that junk 
on. They shouldn’t fool with that stuff. 
The wrong things, all the time. . . . 

All these young blues singers, now, 
they holler too much. That’s_ the 
trouble—hollerin’. When the old blues 
singers is gone there won’t be any more 
like that. Course, there’s a lot of good 
blues singers in church music, but they 
don’t stay with church music long. Give 
‘em a chance an’ they swing out of that 
when they see where the money’s com- 
ing from. Sam Cooke—he’d make a good 
blues singer. And Ray Charles, but he 
don’t sing like he should—he’s got too 
much in that group—too much noise. 
B. B. King, too, he’s a good jazz singer 
... got a nice band. But he’s not in a 
class with them old-time blues singers. 

(continued on page 40) 
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MAHALIA JACKSON with the Falls-Webb Ensemble 
Come On Children Let's Sing 
Come On Children Let's Sing; If We Never Needed the Lord 
Before (We Sure Do Need Him Now); Because His Name Is 
Jesus; You Must Be Born Again; Brown Baby; The Christian's 
Testimony; Keep A-Movin'; A Christian Duty; One Step 
(Toward the Lord); God Is So Good. 

BBL 7435 (m) SBBL 601 (s) 
MAHALIA JACKSON with Orchestra and Choir conducted by 
Percy Faith 
The Power and The Glory 
Onward, Christian Soldiers; The Holy City; Holy, Holy, Holy!; 
in The Garden; Just As! Am; Rock of Ages; Lift Up Your 
Heads; My Country ‘Tis of Thee (America); The Lord Is My 
Light; Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me; Nearer, My God, To Thee; 
Abide With Me. 

BBL 7391 (m) SBBL576 (s) 
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Great Gettin’ Up Morning 
Great Gettin’ Up Morning; How Great Thou Art; | Found The 
Answer; To Me It’s Wonderful; His; God Put A Rainbow In 
The Sky; He Must Have Known; When I've Done My Best; 
Just To Behold His Face; My Journey To The Sky; Tell The 
World About This. 
BBL 7362 (m) 
Newport 1958 
An Evening Prayer; I’m On My Way; A City Called Heaven; 
It Don't Cost Very Much; Walk Over God’s Heaven; The Lord's 
Prayer; Didn't It Rain; My God Is Real (Yes, God is Real); 
He's Got the Whole World In His Hands; I’m Goin’ To Live the 
Life | Sing About In My Song; Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho; 
His Eye Is On The Sparrow. 
BBL 7289 (m) SBBL 547 (s) 
Orchestra and Choir conducted by Percy Faith 
The Power and the Glory 
Onward, Christian Soldiers; Holy, Holy, Holy; In The Garden; 
Abide With Me. 
BBE 12375 (m) SBBE 9012 (s) 
with the Falls-Jones Ensemble 
By His Word 
Down By The Riverside; Just a Little While to Stay Here; By 
His Word; Standing Here Wondering Which Way To Go. 
BBE 12229 (m) 
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by EDWARD M. REEVES 


If jazz was “revolution in 4/4 time”, 
the revolution took place in time and 
space. The participants were, in addition 
to the musicians, people who listened 
because the music served some inner 
needs, and expressed many intangibles. 
It is well to note here and now that jazz 
was not always the respectable art- 
form it now is; its popularity once de- 
pended upon a segment of the popula- 
tion best described as “rakish”. There 
were no touring bands giving “concerts” 
in hallowed precincts; the press were 
scornful; record companies and music 
publishing houses were interested in 
ballads, Grand Opera, Operettas, and 
sheet music. Jazz was peddled. almost in 
the manner by which illegal alchoholic 
beverages were sold. The places where 
this “new” music could be heard were 
known as cabarets (the cognomen, Nite 
Club, was not used much until later in 
the decade), and the most famous group 
of cabarets were located on 35th Street. 

Almost any reasonably well-informed 
enthusiast knows: that the Sunset Cafe 
was diagonally across the street from 
the Plantation Cafe at the interesection 
of Calumet Avenue and 35th Street. 
Likewise, the names of storied musi- 
cians: Armstrong, Oliver, Dutrey. Kep- 
pard, Bertrand. Dodds, Hines, Noone. 
Bigard, Howard, Ory, Hall, etc.. come 
readily to mind. But what of the people 
who listened, and of the times which 
produced both people and music? 

Any discussion of jazz is likely to 
engender controversy. and I do not in- 
tend to add fuel to the fire by maintain- 
ing that listeners—no matter how rabid 
-contributed to the genius of, say, 
Louis Armstrong. I have been prompted 
by nostalgia to seek harmony. Only last 
Xmas and New Year's, I had the rare 
privilege of standing backstage on a 
platform with Louis (in Paris), exactly 
thirty-eight years after hearing him play 
for a New Year’s Eve Ball in the 
Coliseum on Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
More than music was in my ears, there 


in Paris. Memory reached for old faces, 
places . . . and half-forgotten am- 
biance . 

And what was Chicago “like” then? 
National Prohibition was two years old, 
and already a magnificent failure; an 
economic depression had hold of the 
market-place; a wave of race-riots had 
only just petered-out all across the land 
(Chicago’s happened in 1919); returned 
servicemen were reeling from  psycho- 
logical shocks received in World War I; 
the underworld was beginning to realize 
that there was big money in bootlegging 
hooch; stockbrokers could hardly keep 
up with their orders for more and more 
stocks. The Roaring Twenties were in 
full voice. 

One, and only one American social 
institution was prepared to receive the 


uprooted . . . the cabarets; one and 
only one musical expression fitted the 
needs of the time .. . jazz. “Pretty- 


music’, if you please to so name it; 
“Chicago-style-New Orleans Dixieland”, 
if you must have still another title; 
“Old-hat’, if you’ve come to jazz since 
the 40's. To us, who were there, what 
we heard was life set to music. We had 
to go where it was, had to buy what we 
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drank in “speakeasies”, risk being 
raided by prohibition agents, suffer 
the indignity of having a dour-faced 
policewoman circulate among us on the 
dance floor as she supervised the danc- 
ing couples, and looked to see that the 
“shimmy” stayed within police-code 
beunds. 

Cheek-by-jowl, we sat, danced, and 
listened. Gangsters-stockbrokers,  uni- 
versity students, visiting musicians, men 
with no visible means of support, ladies 
of the evening, squares, slumming 
suburbanites, and a fringe of people 
from the sight-seeing buses, come to see 
and to hear the Devil in his den. All 
this, in the murk of a cabaret, with the 
tiny dance floor sprayed by coloured 
lights from a revolving disc, operated 
by a man sitting high-up on a balcony 
overhanging the back aisle. All this, and 
fifteen choruses of Tiger Rag, from 
Louie’s golden horn... 

All of this was jazz. And to this add 
another factor: the audience, the dan- 
cers, were “mixed”. Do not pass-over 
that term lightly. It took courage to be 
on the South Side, in a Black-and-Tan 

. in defiance of what-was-proper. Ask 
any performer whether or not the 
audience affects his work. The answer 
will, in most cases, be “yes”. If, as 1 
stated at the beginning, jazz was revolu- 
tion in 4/4 time, the upheaval took place 
in time and space. Hindsight, tinctured 
by nostalgia, is a dangerous tool in the 
hands of even a professional “historian” 
I dare not tell you that what a trumpet 
player saw, and felt, as he blew a chorus 
in the Sunset, or the Plantation (or any- 
where else jazz was played) or that he 
was conscious that he was a part of 
sociology, as such. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t know anything about the tech- 
nicalities of music; but I do know how 
I “felt”. I was happy, and I felt good 
There were storms outside. Chicago was, 
and is, a rough-and-tumble town, and 
35th Street was a gash bisecting a slum 
The atmosphere was not the quiet tempo 
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of a university quadrangle. There was 
anguish, cruelty, frustration, avarice, and 
gluttony, on the faces of the people in 
the cabaret . . . but there was, too, 
enough brave tolerance to make the 


memory stick with me. 

That Louis Armstrong (and others) 
are now Ambassadors of Good Will, 
sponsored by the United States State 
Department, does not surprise me. For | 
had the honour to be present when jazz 
carried good-will to people in my home 
town, Chicago. I saw and heard jazz 
“work”. It worked with, and on, people, 
with hardly a_ single “abstraction” 
separating artist from listener. We, the 
oldsters, had our loyalties, our likes 
and our dislikes. Our favourite band, or 
individual sideman, became our friends 
or friend . . . sometimes, for life. This 
urbane-type friendliness spread from 
table to table, from unlike social back- 
grounds to a kind of camaraderie, unique 
in Chicago. this is not to say that people 
forgot their hates or their prejudices: 
rather, there was a moot armistice 
abroad. “Something” was in the process 
of “happening” . . . a something not yet 
-universally taken-for-granted, even in the 
jet and atomic age. 

The Sunset Cafe is no more: the 
premises is occupied by a ward organi- 
sation of a political party. The Planta- 
tion Cafe has long since been razed, and 
a filling-station is on the grounds. 
“King” Jones, cherubic barker, whose 
rasping voice once bid passers by to 
“hurry . . . don’t miss the fun, folks”, 
has passed from the scene, as has the 
Entertainers, the Nest, Funky London, 
the Vendome Theatre, Dreamland .. . 
all gone into Limbo. But the echoes are 
there on the old records: they came 
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Stdney de Paris, Ed Hall, Hank Duncan 


‘CHRIS BARBER’S AM. RICAN JAZZ BAND’ 


Columbia Lansdowne series 33CX1321 (Mono) 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAN) with PAT HALCOX 
‘Pat’ Columbia Lansdowne series SEG8081 (Mone) 


Parlophone GEP8829 (Mono) SGE2017 (Stereo) EP 


‘Step on Board’ (Gospel singing) 
Columbia Lansdowne SEG8082 (Mono) EP 
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feature in 


SCX3376 (Stereo) LP 


ESG7846 (Stereo) EP 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
‘Ostrich Walk’ 


THE HOLY SHEPHERDS 





JIMMY NOONE 


alive, for me, in the Palais de Sports, 
last Xmas and New Year’s Eve, when I 
heard “Pops” once more. 


Edward M. Reeves was born in Chicago in 1907. 
His eldest brother was a professional musician 
(a drummer) and was taught the funamentals 
of rhythm by W. C. Handy. His father was a 
Methodist minister, so music was ‘‘discussed’’ 
about the dinner table. He is presently in 
Europe as a _ representative of the Chicago 
Defender, and is also finishing a novel dealing 


with Chicago. 
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Bob Brookmeyer, Zoot Sims, Gene Quill 


feature in 


“GERRY MULLIGAN’S CONCERT JAZZ BAND’ 
H.M.V. CLP1432 (Mono) CSD1351 (Stereo) LP 


‘A PORTRAIT OF DUKE ELLINGTON’ 
DIZZY GILLESPIE and his Orchestra 
H.M.V. CLP1431 (Mono only) LP 


“| LOVE A P:ANO’ 


PHINEAS NEWBORN TRIO 
Columbia 33SX1311 (Mono) SCX3370 (Stereo) LP 


‘THE JAZZ SOUL OF OSCAR PETERSON’ 
H.M.V. CLP1429 (Mono only) LP 








ERROLL GARNER 
MAINSTREAM Mercury ZEP10096 (Mono) EP 
Roy Eldridge, Ben Webster, Vie Dickenson ‘THE INCOMPARABLE MUSIC OF ART TATUM’ 
feature in H.M.V. 7EG8684 (Mono) LP 
‘BLUES A-PLENTY’ " 
by JOHNNY HODGES ORCHESTRA ah @) Cry 
H.M.V. CLP1430 (Mono only) LP <a =s 





THE COUNT BASIE STORY 
Vol. | Columbla 88SX1316 (Mono) SCX3372 (Stereo) LP 
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There are far too many good jazz 
musicians who have never received the 
acclaim their talents have merited. The 
opinion, sometimes advanced, _ that 
“what is good will always be considered 
as such” certainly isn’t true where jazz- 
men are concerned. There are many 
reasons for this state of affairs: racial 
discrimination, for instance, has always 
been a major factor and has been re- 
sponsible for the neglect of many first- 
class Negro musicians. 

At the present time one of the most 
neglected men in jazz is the fine trumpet 
player, Theodore ‘“Wingie” Carpenter. 
Wingie, who was born in St Louis at the 
turn of the century began playing when 
in his ‘teens. One of his first jobs was 
at the well-known St Louis night club 
“Jazzland”, where he played alongside 
Clarence “Pinetop” Smith. Then, like 
his idol Louis Armstrong, he worked 
for several years on the Mississippi 
riverboats, ending up in Cincinatti, where 
he played with the bands of Speed 
Webb, Wes Helvey, Clarence Paige and 
Zack White. During this time he also 
gave trumpet lessons, one of his pupils 
being an up-and-coming young musician 
called Bill Coleman. From Cincinatti he 
travelled to Florida with Smiling Billy 
Stewart and his Orchestra, one of the 
best bands in the country at the time, 
according to Wingie. There followed 


many years with various road-shows 
until, in the late ‘thirties, Wingie settled 
in New York, where he formed his own 
band. Jimmy Shirley (guitar) and Bob 
Warren (drums) are perhaps the best 


ON 


known men from this excellent little 
group, which recorded extensively for 
Decca in the early ‘forties. Wingie is 
also featured on some records by Skeets 
Tolbert and his Gentlemen Of Swing, 
and especially noteworthy is his own 
composition, Jumpin’ The Numbers. But 
the record that really brought Wingie’s 
name to the notice of European jazz 
fans was this famous Preachin’ Trumpet 
Blues (BrE 03401). 

Today, Wingie still lives in New York. 
He gets by playing week-end gigs with 
his own combo which he somehow has 
managed to keep together. It is no ordi- 
nary “jam” band but a_ well-rehearsed 
group which features excellent arrange- 
ments as well as solo work by the well- 
known front line. Personnel of the band 
is: Wingie Carpenter, tp, vel, Idr; J. C. 
Higginbotham, tbn; Edgar “Spider” 
Courrance, ten, clt; Dick Bunch, p; 
George Phillips, bs; Eddie Roberts, d. 

Wingie would like to make records 
and maybe even tour Europe with his 
band—but recording supervisors, disc- 
jockeys and agents have forgotten him— 
his playing is “not modern enough”. 
However, the jazz musicians Pomc ih 
have not forgotten. Bill Coleman, for 
instance (whom Wingie still refers to as 
“my boy Bill’): “In Cincinatti, back in 
the early ‘twenties, Wingie was tireless 
in giving me advice and pointers where 
my playing was concerned. He was the 
most non-egotistical teacher I ever had, 
and without his help I don’t know what 
would have become of me. I owe so very 
much to him”. 
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NOTES 


WINGIE 
CARPENTER 


by Johnny Simmen 


And Adolphus “Doc” Cheatham, an- 
other great trumpet player, has written 
recalling an incident that took place in 
New York City recently: “Yesterday I 
went to a music-and-instruments store 
down-town. The shop was filled to 
capacity with musicians, of whom many 
were trumpet players. Many of the white 
radio and Big-Time horn men were 
there. Entered Wingie to buy himself a 
new mouth-piece. Before putting his 
horn back in his case Wingie played just 
a few licks, going over the horn for him- 
self, trying out the new mouth-piece, 
standing by himself over there in the 
corner of the shop. Now those few 
things he played were so right, so 
beautiful and were done with such per- 
fect execution that suddenly all talking 
stopped. Everybody listened. Wingie left 
the store and all the Big-Time shots were 
all excited and exclaimed: ‘We've 
studied trumpet all our life without being 
able to play such terrific stuff as that 
unknown man just did! Who is he? 
What's his name?’ Weil, I told them his 
name was Theodore ‘Wingie’ Carpenter, 
one of the greatest of them all, and 
living right here in this town since over 
twenty years. 

“When I arrived home the incident 
didn’t leave me no peace. I just had to 
phone Wingie and tell him all about it. 
When I did, he didn’t even remember 
what he had played in that store! He'd 
only been warming-up on his horn, try- 
ing the new mouth-piece! It is a shame 
that artists of such an exceptional class 
are allowed to go unnoticed.” 
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1961 began bitterly cold, with the 
worst snows in New York since the 1947 
deluge. Sub-zero temperatures and 
snows up to eighteen inches prevented 
ali but the hardiest from doing much 
more than going to work. Night clubs 
where jazz was featured were hard hit, 
and such usual midtown hangouts as 
Beefsteak Charlie’s, The Copper Rail 
‘and the Turf were practically empty. 
One was barely able to travel during the 
day, even when there was some hope 
of transportation. The Harlem-Brooklyn- 
Bronx-Long Island weekend gig scene 
was somewhat curtailed after the 
Christmas and New Year holidays, as is 
always the case, and only the most 
popular uptown  bandleaders—Buddy 
Tate and Milt Larkins—held their regu- 
lar jobs at the Celebrity Club on East 
125th Street. The social clubs usually 
schedule few dances in January, and 
don’t begin to get back to normal until 
February. 

The big names continue to shuffle in 
and out of Birdland and Basin Street 
East, and Jimmy Ryan’s still has the 
same standbys. Condon’s cut down from 
the regular dixieland combo to quartets 
this winter, with only fair business. Wild 
Bill Davison and Ralph Sutton were on 
hand for quite awhile. Bobby Hackett 
has now taken over and, as always, is 
pulling in the people. 

Cootie Williams’ quintet, with Al Wil- 
liams pno, Jerome Darr gtr, Gene Ramey 
bass and drummer Les Jenkins did two 
months at the Roundtable, although 
very little was happening musically, as 
Cootie evidently is more interested in 
showmanship. 

Count Basie’s band has been shuffled 
around considerably. Joe Williams, as 
had been rumoured for some time, is 
finally out, and his replacement, Leon 
Thomas, from Nashville, Tennessee, did 
not last long either. He has been drafted. 
Joe Newman has gone, and was re- 
placed at Birdland by Clark Terry, and 
finally by former Quincy Jones trum- 
peter Lennie Johnson. Al Grey has quit 
and Quentin “Butter” Jackson fills his 
chair admirably. Billy Mitchell also out, 
without a set replacement, although 


Budd Johnson went out on the road for 





a week in February. Sonny Payne is 
also due to leave the band. 

Joe Newman launched his new group 
with a successful two-week stand at the 
Half-Note. Newman has with him Percy 
France tnr, Nat Pierce pno, Peck Morri- 
son bass and Bill English, drums. They 
ended their run at the Half-Note on 
March 5 and recorded for Capitol on 
March 7. 

Harry “Sweets” Edison has_ been 
backing Joe Williams on tour, with 
Jimmy Forrest on tenor, and different 
guys in the rhythm section, usually in- 
cluding Sir Charles Thompson, bassist 
Tommy Potter and Clarence Johnson 
on drums. They made their debut at the 
Jazz Gallery in January. 

George Wein will take his Newport 
Dixieland All-Stars to Europe for the 
1961 Essen Jazz Festival, April 14-16. 
The All-Stars will include Pee Wee 
Russell, Ruby Braff, Vic Dickenson and 
drummer Buzzy Drootin. Bassist Jimmy 
Woode will be added in Europe. The 
band will also play concerts in Switzer- 
land and France. 

Jack Crystal’s (the man who always 
does his best for the jazz musicians) and 
Jimmy McPartland’s benefit concert for 
veteran trombonist Miff Mole, originally 
scheduled for Feburary 21, has been put 
off until March 28. That was because 
Benny Goodman couldn’t make it and 
the original date gave too little time for 
the necessary publicity. Most of the 
major trombonists in New York will be 
there—J. C. Higginbotham, Cutty 
Cutshall. Vernon Brown, Snub Mosely 
and maybe Sandy Williams. Columbia 
will give Crvstal some sets of the 
Thesaurus of Classic Jazz to be sold at 
special discount for those attending. 
Jack Crystal expects a large crowd and 
since almost all benefit performances 
usually bring out musicians not seen or 
heard from in years, this promises to be 
one of the best. The Central Plaza could 
gross several thousand dollars to help 
Miff get back on his feet, and in my 
opinion it couldn’t happen to a nicer 
guy. Few are the great trombonists of 
1961 who have not been inspired by 
Miff’s great style and technical ability. 

Danny Barker has been held over 
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FROM JEFF ATTERTON 


for an indefinite period at the Cinderella 
Club on West 3rd St in Greenwich 
Village. Danny, who has now switched 
to electric guitar, is prominently fea- 
tured with cornetist Jack Fine and his 
New Orleans Jazz Fools. Danny has also 
signed contracts to record for Candid. 

From Minneapolis: Trumpeter Ira 
Pettiford, the last living Pettiford still 
active in music, is gigging weekends in 
the Twin Cities. So is pianist Frank 
Hines whose 1930 bands Lester Young 
helped light up. Former trumpet ace 
Buddy Anderson is now President of 
Negro local in Oklahoma City and is 
plaving piano these days. 

The first jazzman to die in 1961 was 
pianist Fitz Weston who died January 
2. He was 55 and his career spanned 
from Speed Webb in Indiana, his home 
state, to New York’s Central Plaza 
where he was a familiar figure. He had 
been working gigs out on Long Island 
during the past years. The final bar has 
also sounded for Velma Middleton, 45, 
Oliver “Doc” Perry, Duke’s mentor, 71, 
Andy Gibson. 47, Alphonse Picou, 82, 
that other jazz pioneer Nick La Rocca, 
71 and, just recently, Gilbert “Baby” 
Mike McKendrick, banjoist and guitar- 
ist with Louis Armstrong. 

Last items of interest: Little Benny 

Harris is back on the scene and has 
his lip in shape and has lawyers setting 
up a publishing firm for him. Joey 
Bushkin who opened the Embers in 
1951 returns there March 6 with Jo 
Jones on drums, and alternating will be 
Buck Clayton’s quartet with Lee Ander- 
son, Gene Ramey and Buddy Williams. 
Buck’s European tour date is sometime 
this spring and he’ll record again before 
he leaves under the supervision of Stan- 
ley Dance, who now has a regular jazz 
column in the N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 
Benny Goodman and 10-piece band into 
Basin Street East March 9 featuring 
Red Norvo, Charlie Shavers, Zoot Sims 
and Jimmy Rushing—a fine line-up for 
March. 
P.S.—News of June Clark’s death mis- 
taken for veteran tuba player and bas- 
sist June Cole who died on October 10, 
1960. Clark is still with the Sugar Ray 
Robinson camp. 
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IN MY OPINION 


LENNIE FELIX 





This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, | 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Pianist Lennie Felix is certainly one of Britain’s most 
individualistic jazz musicians. Completely dedicated to his 
music, Lennie is primarily a solo piano player, for only 
when playing alone does he obtain the freedom necessary 
for the extension of his full improvising powers. He has 
in his time listened to most of the great jazz pianists in 
their own habitat for he has “played the boats’’ more than 
once between here and America. A keen critic both of 
his own playing and that of others, he has a penetrating 
insight into what jazz is really all about. 





Sinclair Traill 





“Hallelujah’’. Fats Waller HMV CLP 1042 

Well, that’s like coming home, Sinclair! Wonderful jazz 
piano; one of the originators. You know, when one hears Fats 
and thinks of all those Harlem piano players, one wonders 
where it really all started. I remember Cozy Cole telling me 
one night in New York that he had heard James P. Johnson 
playing that way—stride piano—as far back as 1917. “Where 
did he get it from?” asked Cozy. “It must have started with 
someone, somewhere”. 

You can at least say Fats got it from James P, but where 
did James P. get it from? It baffles me. It’s a point the jazz 
historians might with effect look into—where did Harlem 
stride piano begin? Jelly Roll was in New Orleans of course 
and anyway he had no connection with “stride” had he? Is it 
too much to suppose that James P. actually invented the style? 
Fats of course took the ragtime element from the style and 
developed it to a peak of perfection—crisp, neat, exceptionally 
swinging—any adjectives you like. 

Incidentally that was a strange session for Fats! It has a 
kind of all-alone-in-a-studio, a B.B.C. feel about it. Almost as 























In Blue 
Turning Grey he actually loses his way—forgets the melody. 
However it is almost good to see even Fats was human and 
could err. 


if Fats was disinterested—extraordinary for him. 


“Backroom at Villa D’Este’’. Earl Hines Felsted FAJ 7002 


Fabulous Hines, really at his peak. On top form. Good 
saxophone, sounded like Ben Webster, though I see it is some- 
one called Curtis Lowe. Never heard of him, but Earl is 
always discovering new young musicians he always has. 
Drummer Earl Watkins filled in well, plenty of light and 
shade. 

A real giant of jazz is Hines. I think before anyone dare 
try and play jazz piano, it is essential that he listens to both Earl 
and Fats—they are both on the primary list. And it is won- 
derful that Earl’s playing never seems to date. These days 
young musicians take a music degree at some college or other, 
walk in some club and think themselves stars at once. With 
no experience they think they are tops, because they have 
learnt music. But that’s not the way it is. Earl has experience, 
he has known good days and bad and learnt this fabulous 
piano method of his—his own way, not writing exercises in 
school. 


“Dixieland Band’, Art Tatum Columbia 33CX 10115 

Well, whagf can one say? That is I suppose how every 
pianist wants to play, but maybe it was right that there was 
only one Art Tatum—probably the greatest single talent jazz 
has yet thrown up. Certainly technically, as a master of his 
instrument, Tatum stood head and shoulders above any other 
jazz pianist. Of course maybe some of us don’t want to say 
quite as much as Art did. I wasn’t myself always such a keen 
admirer of his playing, but today I marvel at it. He had a 
tracery—he kind of traced his ideas in very fully. It was like 
a fine etching. This comes out most clearly when he is play- 
ing with a simple player like Ben Webster—deceptively simple 














that is—Ben plays a beautifully solid line and Art fills in be- 
hind him with rare delicacy and finesse. People (critics are 
people?) claim I have a little Art Tatum in my own style of 
playing, but I assure you it is not purposely done. I always 
feel I am playing at my best when I can hear Earl Hines—I 
still prefer the trumpet style of piano playing. Of course as 
far as basic beat is concerned, those tenths Art uses, that is 
kind of common ground to them both, but on the whole I 
find Hines’ piano the most exciting of them all. Incidentally, 
a great deal of humour on that track—Art must have been 
feeling jovial when he recorded that. Strange tune for him 
to pick. Talking about Art to Cozy Cole again, Cozy made a 
good remark—“That was his. style!” Cozy said —meaning 
just for Art alone and no one else. 


“Red Top’. Erroll Garner. (Concert by the Sea) Philips BBL 7106 

Well, there is an instinctive player—never took a lesson in 
his life—never had need to! I met him in New York’s Cafe 
Society some years back and rather for something to say than 
for any other reason, I mumbled something about piano 
lessons. He looked at me, bright as a bird, and said he didn’t 
read music—why didn’t I go to Lennie Tristano? Somehow 
Erroll looks beautiful when he’s playing, like a little elf; he 
becomes part of the piano. He’s such a natural player, no 
self-consciousness at all. He was lucky to come up when he 
did, for his style fitted perfectly the changes and chords which 
were fashionable at that time. He was of that era, not a 
product of any music college, just a night club entertainer 
who loves to play percussive piano. His timing is fantastic; 
like Hines he never lets his right hand know what his left 
hand is doing. 


“Doug’s Jump’’. Doug Suggs. (Primitive Piano) Collector JGN 1001 

What do they call that these days? Barrelhouse, or boogie 
woogie? It’s good strong piano playing. I don’t know of 
Doug Suggs, but I see he’s an old-timer—in the same school 
as Albert Ammons, Jimmy Yancey and these other rent-party 
men. I wouldn’t like to say too much about him—he seems 
typical and good of his kind, limited in technique and appeal 
I should think. 


“King Porter Stomp’’. Jelly Roll Morton. (New Orleans Memories) 
Vogue LDE 080 


That was a classic piece of playing—that ought to be heard 
by every aspiring jazz pianist. For anyone interested at all 
in this kind of music, Morton is a necessity. You can hear 
traces of Hines, Ellington—in fact all the great pianists. 
Actually, I must admit that I hadn’t heard Jelly for some 
time and I didn’t remember just how great he was. Neat, 
competent—a complete sort of player. It’s his cutting-out, 
his stopping himself swinging, as it were, to add tension that 
gets me. He was indeed a tremendous influence on all who 
came after. 


“Weary Blues’. Duke Ellington—johnny Hodges (Back to Back) 
- HMV CLP 1316 


Very moving, very eloquent. Deceptively simple blues piano by 
Duke, and what delicate timing! What a master he is. Hodges 
was, as usual, superb, and that was most sympathetic trumpet 
playing by Sweets Edison. A very, very beautiful track .. . 
must be one of the best records ever issued, that LP. 

Everything Ellington puts his hands to is always full of 
good taste. 


“Tempus Fugue-it’. Bud Powell Columbia 33C 9016 


Well, that caught Bud Powell at his very best—at the peak 
of his playing power. And what power! This chap has had 


a very fluctuating career, but he’s always been a major in. 
fluence on modern piano methods. It’s funny how the piano, 
more than any other instrument, has had so many phoney 
players—not really good musicians. But Bud, even at his 
worst, has something fresh and new to offer. He was strongly 


influenced by Tatum, of course, and it is possible that his § 


debt to Art has held up his own ideas in some way. Many 
pianists have a kind of Art Tatum inferiority complex, and 
I think it shows sometimes in Bud’s playing. I don’t mean 
to decry him by that, for he can play, as he does here, with 
almost as much authority and certainly with as much power 
as Art himself. 


“All The Things You Are’. The Modern Jazz Quartet Esquire 20-090 

There’s one man I just can’t take to—John Lewis. I can't 
make anything of his music at all. Let’s whisper it—I haven't 
dared spread it around—but I can’t stand his piano playing. 
He has a phoney kind of competence. I’ve heard him on 
record with a bunch of swinging musicians and he lets the 
whole thing down as soon as he comes in for his solo, and 
it takes them another chorus to get the thing back where it 
was. I think that is wrong: ‘whatever power a band is playing 
with, it’s the pianist’s job to be on that same level. But to try 
to paint your own idea of a picture during your solo, without 
taking heed of the others in the group, is ruinous to any ses- 
sion. 


“Willow Weep For Me’’. Dizzy Gillespie with Junior Mance 
HMV 7EG 8574 


Now that is an example of fine modern jazz playing. Junior 
Mance is really very good ... a great blues man. He’s got 
a Kansas City roll there . . . a looseness. He’s obviously 
learned from the best blues players, I would say. That kind 
of piano playing stems from the guitarists. You remember 
Otis Spann, with Muddy Waters? Otis got all his ideas from 
listening to guitar players—he did things on the piano that 
I've never heard anyone else attempt to do on the piano. 
Junior Mance also came from Chicago, and I have no doubt 
had the opportunity to listen to those blues guitar players 
around that city. Of course, he is a much more developed 
musician than Otis-—he’s gone further on. He’s got it all 
there. 


“*Rockin’ Chair’. Ray Bryant Esquire 32-106 

That is fine piano playing! In fact that’s one of the best 
records you've played me this afternoon. I haven’t been lucky 
enough to hear much of Ray Bryant, but from that example, 
he has everything. Good technique and produces a fine tone 
from the piano. Now that’s what leaves one with an impres- 
sion of a musician—his tone. Although I did like that last 
record by Junior Mance, his tone was not too definable—it 
hasn’t the great authority that Ray Bryant produces. Bud 
Powell, now he’s got a sharp tone, sort of hostile. But 
Bryant’s is warm and confident. 

It is men like Bryant I think who will lead the way onward 
in jazz. You can’t progress from nothing—one has got to grow 
or progress from some roots or other. If there’s to be any 
future for jazz at all—apart from listening and loving the 
stuff we've listened to on records for years—it’s going to come 
from men like this, who have their roots deep in real jazz 
music. It’s no use trying to start another kind of music in the 
so-called colleges and to call it jazz and progress. Learning to 
play music the correct way doesn’t mean you are going to 
play jazz. That’s not progress. I’ve heard young musicians 
for years saying, “Oh listen we've got some new changes— 
this is real progress!” But the people who say that are just 
the ones who never really dig jazz music at all. Progress all 
you like but you mustn’t cut the music from its roots, or it at 
once ceases to be jazz. 
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playing “So I said to Buddy Bolden ‘you old of nitency about his playing. Many say little when he found the audition was 

to try twit, you!’ I said.”—Ornette Coleman in he does not swing. . .” for Children’s Hour. Come to think of 

vithout the Blindfold Test, I’m not surprised. Could you swing it, he looks a bit like Noddy, too. 

ny ses- while malleating in all that nitency? 

You Think You Got Trouble? 
My Brother Is An Only Child Gilbert From Sullivansville, Like 
Out of the half-hundredweight of 
worthless mail which thunders through Alex Welsh trombonist Roy Crim- The suckers amongst us who, like me, 

G 8574 my letter-box each day, 60 per cent com- mins told me the other night that he had paid a year’s subscription to the Inter- 
prises requests from the Encyclopedia recently played several jobs as a dep national Jazz Club record society will 

Junior Britannica to buy their encyclopedia, in the Acker Bilk band. I was prepared by now be getting a bit brought down 

’s got 10 per cent comes from obscure religious to sympathise, but Roy was raving about about the pile of junk which the post- 

iously sects offering to have someone call on the good time he had had enjoying the man unloads every month. 

kind me with no obligation to buy anything, music as well as the money. “Light music” has much the same 

>mber and 30 per cent comes from Sinclair Those of us who are devotees of Mr. effect on me that a crucifix has on a 

from Traill who sends me things which he Benny Goodman and Mr. Jimmy vampire. But this is what you get from 

. that feels might interest me and also anything Hamilton are inclined to knock Mr. the I.J.C. (this month they release Milli- 

iano. lying around which he doesn’t happen Bilk—‘“Drinka Pinta La Porta A Day” cent Silver’s latest recording of ‘“Harpsi- 

lJoubt to want. and all that—but, listening to him chord Lollipops” at a ridiculously low 
ayers The position has become so serious briefly at a concert a week ago I was price—to me any price would be 
loped that I am thinking of buying the plot shaken to realise how much better the ridiculous). 

t all of land next door to pile the stuff on band is than I had thought. In addition to the ridiculous offers 
—provided I can pay for the land with Even my daughter Louise digs him. you get a broadsheet which is a mine 
reply-paid cards to the Encyclopedia About a year ago, when she was three, of useless information. This month it 
Britannica. Acker stayed with us for a week-end has a page about some guy called “Karl 

2-106 Mr. Traill sent me a book the other while I bent his ear with Getz and Ditters Von Dittersdorf (originally Karl 
day, along with four photographs of Hawkins records. Louise is nobody’s fool Ditters)”"—no kidding, that’s what it 

best Queen Victoria, taken from different (every time I go out the front door she says—and a page about “Vienna, The 

ucky angles. The photographs didn’t taste so says “Mummy, is Daddy going to the Heart Of Musical Culture”. 

iple, good, so I started on the book. It is pub again?’’) and she spent the week- You may think this is a bit off on the 

tone called “Jazz For Contemporary People” end in careful contemplation of Acker, part of the International Jazz Club, but 

res- (published by Arthur H. Stockwell, price following him about the house and then you would no doubt think that the 
last five shillings) and is written by a lady generally keeping an eye on our valu- excellence of their jazz issues would 

— it called Jean M. Maggs. ables. On the Monday when Acker had make up for this lapse into the murkier 

Bud I spent the whole afternoon getting left she came to me and said “Daddy, depths of serious music. 

But down to Miss Maggs, and when I had when is Noddy coming back to stay with But no. 
finished I realised that she knows a hell us again?” Listen mate, they haven’t issued a jazz 

ard of a lot about a side of jazz which I record for the best part of a year, and 

row never knew existed. She has a vocabu- It Must Play Havoc With Your now they don’t even bother to mention 
any lary to match. Every page or so I came Complexion jezz. Even if Ditters Von Dittersdorf 
the across two or three words which I knew turned out to be Bix under an alias and 
me couldn’t really exist. I rushed to the dic- Talking about West Countrymen, the George Lewis was the Mayor of Vienna 

AZZ tionary each time, and throughout the Avon Cities Jazz Band had a whole they wouldn’t tell you. Not while there 

the afternoon I found every word there. Lee programme devoted to their records on is a Johann Strauss waltz which re- 

to Konitz’s playing is described as “gelid”. an American radio network recently— mains unissued they won't. 

to He needs the backing of Tristano to something in connection with the soap At first the club looked promising. 

ins “cordialise”. George Shearing is “prepo- they use, I believe. They brought out a lousy Teagarden 

— tent”, Bert Courtley “pollent” while Stan Ralph Watmough and his band were EP, followed it up with a good Hawkins 

ust Getz is “demulcent”. delighted when they were notified that LP and a few oddities of moderate in- 

all Dave Brubeck, by Miss Maggs, is a the B.B.C. wanted to audition them. terest. Then they sold out to the Classics 
at sick boy. “It is true that he is inclined Ralph’s group play in the Basie small- Club who “incorporated” the IJC and 
to malleate, but there is a great deal group idiom, and his face fell only a that was the end of it. 
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The Classics Club is run by a body of 
people (presumably mainly women) who 
are terribly enthusiastic about every- 
thing. They are forever appealing to me 
(through their broadsheet) for donations 
to promote concerts and good causes 
(The Bognor Regis Gilbert And Sullivan 
Society and such, I shouldn’t wonder). 
Presumably this is what they are using 
our annual subscriptions for. 

Let’s all write and ask for our money 
back. 


It Must Be Hell In There 


One of the funnier things that hap- 
pened during the IJC’s short life as an 
independent concerned our editor. 

He wrote a very informative and ap- 
propriate sleeve note for a Jimmy 
Hamilton-Clark Terry LP which the 
club planned to issue. I duly ordered it 
and when it arrived examined with de- 
light the large picture of Clark Terry 
on the cover. I turned it over and read 
with interest Sinclair’s analysis of 
“Chuckles”, the Clark Terry feature. 

I took the LP out of it’s sleeve, read 
the label and put the needle down at 
the beginning of “Chuckles”. Unfortu- 
nately it was something else. Clark 
Terry wasn’t on it. He wasn’t on the 
record at all. Labels, sleeve and person- 
nels all referred to a completely differ- 
ent session. So that “I Can’t Give You 
Anything But Love” on the label be- 





comes “Easy To Love” on the disc and 
so on. 

Maybe Classics Club will issue the 
other session—even if it had a picture 
of Karl Ditters Von Dittersdorf on the 
sleeve I wouldn’t mind 


You Can’t Get There From Here 


I was kicking around some old letters 
the other day hoping to find some un- 
cashed postal orders amongst them when 
I came across an old letter from trom- 
bonist Dicky Wells. This might not 
sound unique, but if you’ve ever had a 
letter from Dicky you’ll know what I 
mean. They are always typed in block 
capitals without punctuation and crypti- 
cally phrased. The result looks like a 
very expensive telegram. I quote: 

NOV 15 
HELLO MY MAN 
THANKS FOR THE LETTER IT 
KNOCKED ME OUT TO HAVE 


*SUCH A FINE FELLOW THINK OF 


ME 

THE TRIP WAS OK WE HAD QUITE 
A FEW TOUGH TRIPS AFTER 
LEAVING GETTING UP AT 5.6 
ETC AND DOING 2 A DAY WHEN 
ONE WOULD HAVE BEEN A 
PLENTY EVERYONE WAS TIRED 
BUDDY TATE IS STILL UNDER 
THE WEATHER 


And of a visit to hear Red Allen: 


THE GANG CAME BY WIVES AND 
ALL AND WE WENT TO CATCH 
RED THEY KNOCKED US OUT 
SOME CUTE BAND I REALLY DIG 
THAT DIXIE AS I SAID BEFORE IF 
ITS GOOD REGARDLESS OF WHAT 
KIND OF MUSIC IT IS I DIG IT 
BECAUSE THERES A PLACE IN 
LIFE FOR IT 
I WENT DOWN AND JAMMED 
WITH (MOON) TATE LAST NIGHT 
THEY ARE SWINGING LIKE MAD 
OUR NEW BONE:S DISC WILL BE 
OUT AROUND THE NEW YEAR SO 
DIG IT AND TELL ME THE 
HAPPENINGS 
THAT MAX JONES SINCLAIR 
TRAILL AND THE LOT ARE 
REALLY TOPS THEY MADE IT 
QUITE HOMEY. CARLO ALLEN 
AND SO MANY NICE PEOPLE WHO 
ON EARTH SAID THAT AN 
ENGLISH MAN WAS COLD? WELL 
I VE GOT NEWS THEY ARE AS 
WARM AS A MOTHERS LOVE 
Dicky Wells. 

Dicky must be about the best letter- 
writer since Bernard Shaw signed his 
last note. 


Welcome To The Club 


In my dreams I always pretend I can 
play like Stan Getz, but after seeing 
June Christy the other day I think I'd 
rather be Bob Cooper. 








the latest 
release from 
the great 
jazz and blues label .. . 


LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY 


; FOLKWAYS FG3527 


Folkways Records from 
COLLETS ° 70 NEW OXFORD STREET °- W.C.1 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


Regular readers of this column will 
remember that from time to time I have 
criticised American collectors for ne- 
glecting one of their most vital folk 
arts—the blues. I have been most un- 
popular in certain quarters because I 
have expressed the opinion that the in- 
difference shown by so many Americans 
is disgraceful. That many singers have 
been allowed to disappear into obscurity 
while others with so much to give have 
never been recorded at all, has always 
been an extremely sore point with me 
However, I have also been at pains to 
point out there have been a number of 
notable exceptions. The great folklorist, 
Frederic Ramsey Jr, for example, has 
done magnificent work, capturing on 
record the songs and music. of 
southern rural Negroes, and his superb 
book Been Here And Gone with its 
beautiful prose and lovely pictures 
should be an essential part of all blues 
collectors’ libraries (Cassell, 21s.); Samuel 
Charters, in spite of a most inaccurate 
book on the blues, has produced some 
fine stuff on Moe Asch’s Folkways 
label; and Alan Lomax and his father 
were pioneers in the field. We all owe 
these dedicated men a debt which can 
never be repaid. Now comes another 
name to add to the list, Chris Strach- 
witz. Chris, a most knowledgeable and 
enthusiastic lover of the blues, has been 
collecting material in order to produce 
a specialist record label. His first issue 
is now on the market: Mance Lipscomb 
—Texas Sharecropper and _ Songster 
(Arhoolie F1001). It is a very fine re- 
cord indeed. With the help of Mack Mc- 
Cormick he has recorded a completely 
unknown singer. To say that Mr. Strach- 
witz has struck a rich vein of gold is 
an understatement. This is a record of 
rare quality, sung by a sixty-five year 
old man who has spent all his life work- 
ing as a sharecropper in his native 
Texas, toiling in the hot sun of summer 
and the freezing cold of winter in order 
to make a meagre living from the soil. 
It is an unrewarding job, but the only 
one Mance knows. As he says: “When 





you make a crop, I get 10 bales of cot- 
ton, he (the owner of the land) get five. 
I get five. Then it be time to settle up 
with the commissary for what they give 
you. Sometimes, the end of the year 
comes you might clear a little some- 
thing. Then again they liable to say, 
‘Well, you didn’t pay me up this year.’ 
Nothing you could do about it. You 
done worked and sold the cotton and 
corn at their price”. 

Mance is more than a blues singer. 
He is, in his own words, “a songster” 
with a large repertoire of songs, from 
blues to ballads and minstrel songs, all 
of them- very blues-based. At this point 
I hope Mack McCormick will not mind 
if I quote from his very interesting and 
instructive notes for the LP: “The term 
(songster) suggests a musician who is 
both performer and inventor and harks 
back to the time when every Southern 
town had its songster, a man who was 
virtually in charge of the community’s 
social life. Occasionally the songsters 
were full-time professionals but more 
often they were those particular field 
hands who had ‘a gift to make music’ 
and on week ends their neighbours 
gathered round them at country suppers. 
jook joints and open air dance plat- 
forms. They entertained, they enjoyed 
themselves, and they produced cultural 
riches. Gradually they were replaced by 
the growing body of traveling profes- 
sionals, and with the tide of records the 
attention drifted to more widely famed 
and fashionable personalities. 

“Presaging this movement away from 
the tradition of the songsters in the 
years before World War I the word 
blues became a popular commodity and 
there was a sudden specialization among 
many country musicians leading to the 
growth of a separate and distinct breed 
of primarily vocal performers who used 
the guitar for moody, dramatic under- 
score and devoted themselves more and 
more to the blues form alone. Because 
this music is so thoroughly documented 
on phonograph records, and because the 
broader ranging earlier tradition from 
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which the ‘blues singer’ broke away is 
only rarely represented, we are left with 
a distorted view of Negro traditions”. 

McCormick goes on to say that such 
singers as Blind Lemon Jefferson are 
known only as bluesmen, but in actual 
fact Lemon was, like most of his con- 
temporaries, a songster who earned his 
living playing and singing much as 
Lipscomb supplements his own income. 
Jefferson’s repertoire was large and 
included all kinds of song. Much of 
Lemon’s work consisted of playing at 
various country dances. Here he would 
feature such songs as The Sinking of the 
Titanic (a favourite with Leadbelly and 
many others) Ella Speed, Frankie & 
Albert and The Coon Can Game. 

I remember how Big Bill Broonzy in 
our many talks together insisted on 
what an important part these functions 
played in his early life. At the time I 
was far more interested in Bill and his 
blues (after all he was the first of the 
great bluesmen I had ever met) and I 
fear I overlooked much that was im- 
portant. Mack McCormick’s notes have 
put this aspect of Negro life into its 
proper place. I feel that this piece of 
writing should have a wider distribution. 

But Mance Lipscomb is more than a 
songster of historical importance. As a 
singer of blues, songs for dances and 
gambling songs, (Jack O’ Diamonds), he 
is quite superb. At 65 his voice has lost 
little of its youthful vigour. Accompany- 
ing himself on guitar he produces some 
of the best material I have heard. A 
glance at the titles will show just how 
wide is his range: Side One: Freddie/ 
Sugar Babe, It's All Over Now/Goin’ 
Down Slow/Baby Please Don’t Go 
Rock Me All Night Long/It Ain't 
Gonna Rain No Mo’ /Jack O’ Diamonds 
[Side Two: Shake, Shake Mama]Ella 
Speed;One Thin  Dime/Goin’ To 
Louisiana. It would be almost impos- 
sible to single out any one track for 
praise. Every title is excellent, but I 
think my own particular favourites are 
Goin’ Down Slow, St. Louis Jimmy’s 

(continued on page 22) 
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—753— 
MARGATE, HO! 
or 
DOWN RIVER WITH BANJO, 
BLAZER AND OL’ STRAW HAT 


“If father did it, the adolescent is 
prone to hate it, but as the adolescent 
becomes a full adult, he tends to agree 
with father, now dead and gone. The 
very foibles of father when he was alive 
now take on a lovingly humorous 
quality.” 

Fr. Gustave Weigel. S.J., 
“An American Dialogue”, 
(Doubleday) 


—754— 
ELECTRONIC WARFARE 


“This is a great record.” 

“T don’t dig it. It’s the squarest.” 

“Stereo is a fot of .. .” 

“You get a feeling not only of depth 
here, but of movement, too.” 

“That clarinet must have been run- 
ning back and forth. He comes out of 
both speakers.” 

“A new sound spectrum, that’s what 
it is. Oh heavenly! A new enhanced 
dimension.” 

“Who the hell is that clarinet player? 
Look on the sleeve, there’s a good 
fellow.” 

” “It doesn’t say, but you know what?” 

“No, what?” 

“It’s just as I thought. They used Tele- 
funken U 47 mikes.” 

“What of it? Nothing very funky 
about this music. Who was the piano 
plaver?” 

“Tt doesn’t say, but they used an RCA 
44BX for the bass.” 

“Well, who was on bass?” 

“They don’t give any kind of per- 
sonnel at all, but the whole thing was 
recorded on an Ampex 350, of course.” 

“In other words, the engineering was 
more important than the music!” 






“Well, it’s terribly interesting to have 
the technical data, and they cut the 
masters with an automatic Scully Record 
Lathe mounted. . .” 

“Whose band was it?” 

“Mounted on an Eastregina 45-50 cut- 
ter with special feedback and .. .” 

“Whose B-A-N-D was it?” 

“Band? Waveband? The total fre- 
quency range extends beyond the range 
of the human ear, old man, and.. .” 

“So pigs and dogs can enjoy it, eh? 
Who’s the chick on the front?” 

“Oh, Heaven knows. That's quite irrele- 

vant. I suppose she ties in with the 
album titlhe—‘Naked Sound’—but the 
low frequency limit is .. .” 

“The music is so awful, I don’t won- 
der they avoided giving any information 
about the performers.” 

“But here’s a diagram showing how 
they were positioned in the studio. See: 
banjo to the right of the drums, just at 
it's coming out of the speaker, bass to 
his left in front of the piano. Oh, won- 
derful breadth and depth!” 

“Roll off you drunken bastard!” 

“Rolloff? 13.85 decibels at 10 kilo- 
cycles.” 


—7155— 
A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE 
“Tt is often asked, what role will jazz 
play in the serious music of the future? 
The probable reply is that jazz, like any 
kind of popular, folk, or less sophistica- 
ted music (as distinguished from what we 
so condescendingly call “art music”) 
will find its way into the larger music 
as did the waltz, the polonaise, the 
minuet, the gigue, the sarabande, or the 
folk song. in the past. This seems quite 
obvious, and, of course, the reverse as 
well, namely that popular strains absorb 
the sophisticated music in course of 
time.” 
Ernst Bacon, 
“Words On Music” 
(Syracuse Univ. Press) 
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LIGHTLY 
AND 
POLITELY 


The belief that jazz, after considerable 
absorption by “art music”, will come to 
occupy a place in music like that of the 
waltz, polonaise, minuet, gigue or sara- 
bande today, is strongly resisted by most 
jazz musicians and critics. We don’t know 
why. It is a ‘belief we ourselves have 
been compelled to accept as the evidence 
in its favour multiplies. Mumblings 
about the improvisatory character of 
jazz are valueless. Improvisation is not, 
and never has been, peculiar to jazz. 
What gave jazz world-conquering appeal 
for a brief span of time was the re- 
sourcefulness of musicians who knew 
very little about the academic processes 
of an alien musical culture, a culture 
that is proving irresistible to their sons 
and grandsons. Possibly many of the 
“new directions” now being taken indi- 
cate no more than the inferiority com- 
plex and commercial vision that resulted 
in Whiteman’s “symphonic jazz”, but 
much of the music of revolt (“soul” and 
“funk”) is just as phoney, just as un- 
healthy. 

The time to prepare the guide to the 
ruins is not yet, however. A ruin, after 
all, may be the small fragment of a 
whole that suggests a false perspective, 
and when we try to see the whole today 
mayn’t the section nearest to us seem 
largest and therefore most likely to 
endure? 

The number and sales of jazz records 
are often cited to prove to us that jazz 
is increasing in popularity, but we re- 
main unconvinced. We have to consider 
whether records are not contributing to 
an artistic decline. Do good jazz records 
sell? If you watch the best-seller lists, 
you will, more often than not. be com- 
pelled to answer in the negative. A jazz 
record may sell because of the artist’s 
status even when his musical standards 
are lowered; it may sell because in con- 
tent it conforms to the prevailing fad 
or fashion; or it may sell because it has 
a gimmick. 
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We. don’t have to tell you how des- 


 perate the gimmick race becomes. Here 


in the U.S., we are currently subjected 
to this ridiculous “Percussion” mania, 
which accounts for the spotted rash in 
window displays (and also, partially, for 
7154, Electronic Warfare). The music is 
of secondary importance to “sound”. 
There is also this absurd business of 
“challenges”, where incompatible ele- 
menis are brought together in the hope 
that they will stimulate one another! 
Practically the whole history of long- 
playing jazz is littered with carcases 
testifving to the idiocy of this method of 
record-making. Flop, flop, flop, but it 
still goes on. Then, too, while manv 
admirable musicians are not recorded at 
all, others are recorded too often, so 
that great as well as meagre talents are 
stretched to the point of exhaustion. 
The people who buy all these records 
do not compose a_ cultivated jazz 
audience. In their homes, you are only 
too likely to be exposed to Coleman 
Hawkins, a locomotive and the Dukes 
of Dixieland, all in ranid succession, 
illustrating aspects of fine sound re- 
production. During the past week we 
have heard such people gabbling their 
way through Miles Davis’ sets at The 
Vanguard, and breaking into the hap- 
piest applause for a drum solo during 
Dizzy Gillespie’s Carnegie Hall concert. 





RED NORVO, SLAM STEWART, MOREY FELD & BENNY GOODMAN 


pheto 


At The Half Note, on the other hand, 
where they are accustomed to far-out 
masters, Joe Newman’s relaxed, neatly 
swinging group obviously puzzled them. 
They had become addicted to tension in 
music and when the supply was cut off 
. . . Well, you know; you’ve been to see 
“The Connection”, haven’t you? 

That brings us to another contem- 
porary gimmick — articles about jazz 
musicians and narcotics in magazines. 
You can push up circulation with a 
mention on the cover of a piece on dope 
addiction. The sentiments expressed in- 
side may be very noble, but there is a 
grave risk that to the adolescent the dope 
addict will appear as a noble and rather 
romantic victim of society. The attitude 
of the profession, however, has under- 
gone a change and is quite different 
from that of fifteen years ago. What was 
kind of hip is now generally in disre- 
pute, and some of the major influences 
are dead. Let us hope the retreat be- 
comes a rout. 


—7156— 
WHO? 


“Goodman himself has never been 
surpassed as the finest clarinettist in jazz 
and this is ably illustrated throughout, 
especially in the trio version of ‘Who’. 
Here is the foundation of all clarinet 
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styles.” 
Harry Klein, 
reviewing Camden CDN-148, 
“Jazz News”, 
11.11.61. 


—751— 
TAKE ANOTHER PEEP 


This being Gloom and Despondency 
Month, let us go forward into the very 
near future with Ray Conniff. We have 
before us a press release wherein he tells 
about the possibilities for big bands. 

“The big band sound of the thirties,” 
he says, “reproduced with one micro- 
phone and two speakers on stage, is no 
longer a big in-person attraction. The 
reason for this is that the bands sound 
better on records than they do in per- 
son due to the use of echo chambers 
and other electronic aids which are now 
being used in the recording studio.” 

He recently supported his theory by 
taking his “Concert in Stereo” out on 
tour. Besides some musicians, he took 
along his own sterephonic sound system, 
a crew of technicians and sound engi- 
neers. 

“In the years to come,” the release 
continues, “he feels that it will be a 
common sight to see sound engineers 
seated in the middle of the auditorium 
balancing an orchestra on stage with 

(continued on page 22) 
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VOL. IV, WHITE SPIRITUALS 


Tribulations ; When I get home; The poor 
wayfaring stranger ; Baptizing down the 
creek ; Sermon and lining hymn; Antioch ; 
Calvary ; Please let me stay a little longer ; 
Father, Jesus loves you; Lonesome valley; 
Father adieu ; The old country church; Little 
Moses; The cabin on the hill 

© SAH-K 6134 @ LTZ-K 15212 





VOL. V, AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Johnsons’ old grey mule; My little rooster ; 
Whoa mule; Freg went a-courtin’ ; Glen’s 
chimes ; Chick-a-li-lee-lo ; Old Joe Clark; Go 
tell Aunt Nancy ; Train 111; Johnny Cuckoo; 
Mama buy me a chiney doll; Soldier, soldier ; 
Mary Mack ; Hambone ; Banging breakdown ; 
Green Sally, up; Sometimes ; The Arkansas 
traveller; Paper of pins ; The little dappled 
cow ; Go to sleep little baby 

© SAH-K 6135 @ LTZ-K 15213 


VOL. Vi, NEGRO CHURCH MUSIC 


Death have mercy; I want Jesus to walk with 
me ; Jesus is real to me; I love the Lord; A 
sermon fragment; I’m goin’ home on the 
mornin’ train; Power ; On that rock; Jesus on 
the main line ; This little light of mine ; 

I’m gonna sail like a ship on the ocean; 

Blow Gabriel ; Motherless children; 

What do you think about Jesus 


© SAH-K 6136 @ LTZ-K 15214 


VOL. Vil, THE BLUES ROLL ON 


Boogie children; She lived her life too fast; 
Drop down mamma; Sittin’ on top of the 
world ; Cool water blues ; She don’t love me 
that way ; Stop breaking down; Joe Lee’s rock; 
Bullyin’ well; When you get home, write me 

a few little lines ; Red Cross Store; 

Forest City jump 


© SAH-K 6137 © LTZ-K 15215 
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the help of their mixing panels. The 
sound engineers will be every bit as im- 
portant as the most valued soloist in the 
orchestra. Conniff said, ‘this new era in 
music should be even more exciting than 
the old big band days and there is no 
question in my mind that the public will 
be thrilled with the end results just as 
they were when Cinerama and Todd-A-O 
were first introduced.’ ” 

Rubbish? 

It seems that Conniff wound up his 
tour in the Shrine Auditorium, Holly- 
wood, where six thousand people bought 
tickets with a $4 top and left hundreds 
milling outside. Stereo equipment worth 
$30,000 and five speakers of 30 watts 
output on stage gave the audience, ac- 
cording to “Limelight”, “the purest 
sound this side of crawling right into an 
instrument’s throat.” The publication’s 
Barney Glazer further reported that, 
“everything came in clear—tinkle bells, 
percussion pings, the harp, piano, 
guitars. Nothing soft was lost. Nothing 
loud domineered.” In short, the perfect 
music for conformists. 

We know some people who would 
have missed the pong of the banjo, 
though. 

What, by the way, ever happened to 
Cinerama and Todd-A-O? 


—758— 
TO TAKE THE TASTE AWAY 


Crown (of Culver City, California) is 
not a label to be ignored. The company 
seems to have put out nearly two hun- 
dred albums at the captivating price of 
$1.98, and many of them are of jazz 
interest. We have, we believe, referred 
before now to their several albums by 
B. B. King. There are other items by 
Red Callender, Pete Johnson, Elmore 
James, John Lee Hooker, Pee Wee 
Crayton, Woody Herman and _ Stan 
Getz that merit attention, not to men- 
tion two on which Ben Webster appears. 
But CLP 5181 is the prize, a first-rate, 
well-recorded collection by Coleman 
Hawkins. He has with him Thad Jones, 
Eddie Costa (vibes and piano), Osie 
Johnson and George Duvivier. The play- 
ing is of a consistently high standard, 
but the biggest surprise to us was the 
piano of Eddie Costa, especially his 
darkly imaginative choruses on “Moods- 
ville”. Hawk had expressed a great re- 
gard for his playing several months ago, 
but we had never heard him in excellent 
form and they work together well in the 
brief ensemble passages. Duvivier is, as 
always, a stimulating bassist, and the 
quickness of Osie’s musical mind is 
again manifested here. 

Hawk also rides vigorously on a new 
Prestige /Swingsville album (2013) called 
“Stasch”. He is,.accompanied by the 
Prestige Blues-Swingers who, in_ this 
instance, are Jerome Richardson (alto 
and flute), Pepper Adams (baritone), 
Idrees Sulieman (trumpet), Ray Bryant 
(piano), Roy Gaines (guitar), Wendell 


Marshall (bass) and Walter Bolden 
(drums). The arrangements are by Jerry 
Valentine, and after all the blowing ses- 
sions it is oddly refreshing to have a 
little writing. We are frankly curious as 
to how Gaines got in there. The con- 
text suits him less than that on Rush’s 
Vanguard, but he still sounds an auda- 
cious and inventive cat. 

Al Casey has a second attractive set 
on Prestige/Moodsville 12. This time 
he plays with Lee Anderson (piano), 
Jimmy Lewis (bass) and Belton Evans 
(drums)—six standards and a blues. And 
on Riverside RLP 348, there’s the banjo 
of Elmer Snowden with accompaniment 
by Cliff Jackson, Tommy Bryant and 
Jimmie Crawford in a dozen titles from 
the early repertoire of the Ellington 
band. Surprisingly pleasant listening. 


BLUES ON RECORD 

(continued from page 17) 

fine blues, which is given most moving 
treatment, Baby Please Don’t Go and 
Ain’t It Hard. At times his guitar play- 
ing reminds me of Broonzy, which is no 
bad way to play! 

Arhoolie is of course, not readily 
available in this country, but I know of 
one dealer in the West Country who will 
be stocking them and no doubt other 
dealers will be able to get them to order. 
For those with contacts in the States I 
give the address: Chris A. Strachwitz. 
P.O. Box 671, Los Gatos, California, 
U.S.A. 





Of the British issues there is one 
outstanding — Nothin’ But The Blues 
(Fontana TFL 5123). This is an an- 
thology, one side of which is devoted to 
instrumental blues, and one to the vocal 
tvpe. It contains such rare items as 
Snitcher Roberts’ Heart Is Right, Bessie’s 
magnificent Dyin’ By The Hour, with 





some of the best Tommy Ladnier eve: 
recorded, a very good Clara Smith, 
Empty House Blues and Barbecue Bob’s 
moving Motherless Child Blues. These 
and other equally good tracks make the 
first side most acceptable. Side two is 
instrumental, and is just as good. There 
are two fine Clarence Williams tracks 
(Log Cabin Blues, Red River Blues) a 
nice Fletcher Henderson (Jackass Blues) 
and the tremendous Higginbotham Blues 
by a_ section of the Luis Russell 
orchestra. 


Finally, for those who can make the 
jump from the rural songs of Barbecue 
Bob and Mance Lipscomb, I would 
recommend the latest Jimmy Wither- 
spoon on Vogue LAE 12253, Wither- 
spoon, Mulligan, Webster At The 
Renaissance. Witherspoon, together with 
Joe Turner, whom he resembles in many 
ways, is perhaps the best of all the so- 
called Kansas City singers. The style, if 
we must put labels on our music, is 
Jazz Blues. Actually recorded during 
a club session, the whole affair goes like 
the proverbial bomb. Everyone was 
obviously “having a tremendous ball”. 
Webster blows some of his most virile 
tenor which appears to be very much to 
Jimmy’s liking, while C. C. Rider con- 
tains a magnificent Mulligan solo. I am 
surprised to learn from the sleeve that a 
certain Mr. Eckstine composed Outskirts 
of the Town—I am sure Willie Weldon 
would have something to say about this! 
Incidentally, John Tynan’s sleeve notes 
reach a new low in slick journalese. Why 
do Vogue print such stuff? Details of 
titles are as follows: Times Are Getting 
Tougher Than Tough/How  Long/ 
Corina, Corina/C. C. Rider/Roll Em 
Pete/Everyday/Outskirts — of Town/ 
Goin’ To Kansas City/Trouble In Mind 
/St Louis Blues. 


STAN GETZ 
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Tolerance 


-A Plea For 


By COLIN P. WHITMORE 


The problems of aesthetics are as old 
as the history of critical thinking itself, 
and the attempts to define art and the 
role of the artist have engaged the 
minds of the world’s great thinkers for 
centuries without definite result. Far be 
it from me to postulate any categorical 
conclusions after so long and fruitless 
a quest, but a study of the various de- 
velopments in aesthetic thought may 
conceivably help towards a more toler- 
ant attitude in present-day jazz criticism. 
As an eclectic in the field of jazz ap- 
preciation I risk the scorn which would 
seem to be the lot of the “broadminded” 
in this day and age of intense special- 
ization, but the ancient adage to the 
effect that it is better to understand 
something about everything rather than 
everything about something and not 
much else still retains its validity for 
me. 

The emergence of Mainstream as an 
independent jazz form from being 
merely a lukewarm half-way stage be- 
tween traditional and modern gave rise 
in my mind to a consideration of jazz 
as an exemplification of the conclusion 
reached by some that art is, and must 
remain, an_ essentially contested con- 
cept. Appreciation of art till fairly re- 
cently in the history of thought was 
confined to the consideration of the 
“form” of the artist’s creation. What he 
said was relatively unimportant when 
compared with the way in which he 
said it, for his mode of creation was 
limited by set rules. This “classical” 
approach to art applied to poetry, drama 
and music as well as to the fine arts of 
painting and sculpture with which we 


normally associate it. All ‘these media 
had their allotted basic frameworks, and 
in consequence criticism was merely a 
comparison of the finished article with 
the empty frame in which it was set. 
If the logical extension of the frame- 
work was apparent in the finished pro- 
duct then it was good art; if this was 
not so then it was not good art. This 
objective approach to art faced revision 
under the impact of the Romantic Move- 
ment, which shifted the emphasis from 
the work of art to the artist, and total 
annihilation in the face of the wholly 
subjective attitude exemplified by the 
Impressionists. The psychologically in- 
accurate use of perspective gave way to 
new ways of simulating depth by the 
clashing contrast of colours, and the 
artist reproduced not what he saw 
directly but what his mind construed 
when it dwelt on what it saw. This 
subjective approach was the beginning 
of the modern attitude of the artist, 
the predominant use of the imaginative 
faculty rather than the purely sensitive 
part of the mind. The new sounds of 
Dvorjak, Stravinsky and Sibelius seem 
to my unpractised ear to be attempts to 
break away from the strict confines 
under which the classical comfosers 
worked. Modern poetry, with its actual 
or apparent rejection of metre, and 
modern literature, with its accent on 
suggestion rather than statement, are 
examples of the same trend. 

Once, however, the emphasis in art is 
laid on expression rather than on form 
the question arises as to whether that 
which is expressed must necessarily be 
understood or whether the value of art 
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depends on its value to the artist as a 
quasi-cathartic activity. It is this 
dichotomy between Expression and 
Communication as the essence of art 
with which we are primarily concerned 
in this article, particularly as far as it 
applies to the appreciation of jazz and 
the jazzman. 

At this point it is pertinent to note 
that the artist’s work comes before the 
categorisation of it by the critic, and 
is thus in one sense independent of the 
involuntary tendency which the human 
mind possesses to label every aspect of 
its experience. Nevertheless, the creat- 
ivity of that same human mind is not so 
extensive that we cannot hope to bring 
it with some degree of success under a 
definite nur..ser of categories. Another 
equally important point to notice is that 
attempts are sometimes made to confuse 
the issue of the purpose under which 
the artist works by bringing in the 
pseudo-moral question of the artist’s 
role in society. This seems to me to be 
an entirely fallacious indentification, and 
attempts of this kind to limit the artist 
in his work by utilitarian considerations 
must be rejected out of hand. Any such 
subjective activity as art must primarity 
be free in its appreciation from such 
objective restrictions, for otherwise we 
shall have artifacts instead of works of 
art. 

Let us now limit the discussion to 
music in general and to jazz in particu- 
lar, since it is with this sphere of artistic 
activity that the reader is really concern- 
ed. Before we begin to compare and 
contrast different aspects of jazz, how- 
ever, there are certain observations 








which must be made with regard to the 
essential nature of music as an entity 
in its own right. First of all, music “is” 
a combination of notes in accordance 
with certain basic harmonic structures. 
Secondly, music “is” the expression of 
some emotion which the artist actually 
feels or imagines that he has for the 
purpose of his art. Lastly, music “is” 
the vehicle by which something is com- 
municated to the audience. In the face 
of these undeniable facts, which ex- 
emplify the three major aesthetic 
theories based on form, expression and 
communication, it is obvious that no 
one theory can be applied to jazz 
criticism at the complete expense of the 
others. That these theories are collec- 
tively exhaustive and mutually exclusive 
is a point of view which is anachronistic 
when applied to any facet of art. Hence 
we must seek for an answer to our 
problem in some general theory which 
embraces all three sides to the question, 
and any conclusions we reach must be 
qualified in consequence, and not postu- 
lated as absolute. 

At this point I risk the vituperation of 
the reader by proposing that the question 
of form is relatively unimportant. Form, 
in jazz, is too much bound up with the 
construction of something which is 
pleasant for the audience to hear, and 
that something mentioned above which 
is communicated to the audience in 
music, if it is only a feeling of pleasure, 
is not that something by which we can 
detect the purpose of the artist. Aesthetic 
experience, if purely hedonistic, has no 
worth: (True enough, form is indissolu- 
bly connected with technique, and this 
is no plea for the rejection of technique 
as a means of artistic expression. But it 
is important that technique must only 
be a means and not an end in itself, 
as certain jazzmen seem to believe it 
to be). The something communicated 
must result in some kind of emotional 
sympathy or mental understanding on 
the part of the audience. 

Here we can with value consider the 
three main theories which are concerned 
with expression and communication in 
art. Tolstoy contends that “Art is an 
activity by means of which one man, 
having experienced a feeling, intention- 
ally transmits it to others: the stronger 
the infection the better is the art, speak- 
ing now apart from the subject-matter, 
that is, not considering the quality of 
the- feelings it transmits.”” This seems an 
extrerne view, and in fact an attempt to 
move the emphasis in artistic criticism 
away from the artist and to place it on 
the artist’s function in society. We have 
already rejected this as a valid founda- 
tion for criticism, but from Tolstoy’s 
definition we can extract the all- 
important consideration that the artist 
may be “intentionally” striving for 


communication, making this the purpose 
of his art. Using the normal triple class- 
ification of jazz into Traditional, Main- 
stream and Modern, I would designate 
this striving for communication to be the 





raison d’etre of traditional jazz, dis- 
counting some Dixieland, using the 
term in its derogatory sense, as being 
far from the expression of any valid 
emotion whatsoever. Viewed in this light 
traditional jazz does not have to be 
complicated or original, just because 
the emotions communicated are univer- 
sal and thus simple, and I do not imply 
by this any lack of artistic value in- 
herent in this kind of jazz. All we must 
remember is that we cannot apply the 
standards which we use in assessing 
other types of jazz to traditional jazz, 
just because these standards have not 
been formulated by reference to the 
same purpose. 

If we turn to the second theory we 
see a different approach, though it is 
basically similar in certain respects. 
Croce states that art is good or bad 
according to the “quality” of the emotion 
expressed, rather than the strength of 
that emotion. Here the emphasis shifts 
from the actual communicative power 
of the art to the nature of that which 
is communicated, and I will straightway 
postulate that Mainstream jazz can be 
assessed with reference to this theory. 
The activity of the artist now centres 
round the construction of something 
which by its nature has value for him- 
self and the audience, and thus the artist 
combines expression and communication 
to form a single purpose. The essence 
of Mainstream seems to lie in this 
calm, reflective construction, even taking 
into consideration the frantic tearups to 
be found on occasions in a Clayton jam- 
session for example, and the spon- 
taneous ourtbusts of emotion one gets 
from Hawkins in unbridled mood. 
Webster and Sweets are typical, and this 
inner tranquility on the part of a man 
who has come to terms with life with- 
out necessarily accepting its dictates is 
for me the hallmark of the Mainstream 
musician. 

This leaves us with the task of classi- 
fying modern jazz. Collingwood, though 
in principle a disciple of Croce, con- 
tends that the prime value of art lies 
in the expression of the emotion which 
the artist achieves “to himself”. The 
artist for Collingwood does not know 
what the emotion is until he has ex- 
pressed it, and in expressing it he be- 
comes an artist. The point implicit in 
this latter theory is that there are many 
emotions which can’t be expressed in 
linguistic terms, and must therefore be 
expressed through the media of other 
kinds of language, such as _ music, 
painting, dancing, poetry and_ the 
plastic arts and that the value of these 
arts is wholly subjective. This pro- 
attitude towards the fundamentally 
esoteric nature of art is not so strange 
as it appears at first sight, provided that 
we allow the basic premise that art 
is essentially the expression’ of 
emotion, and taken to its logical con- 
clusion, the theory implies that the 
artist needs no audience at all, except 
himself, in order to be a true artist. 
Certainly many great artists were not 
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recognised until after their deaths despiie 
the fact that their work was in the 
public eye, and this lends weight to the 
argument unless it is countered that 
they were only artists after their deaths, 
which is manifestly absurd. Assuredly, 
the attitude of such artists during their 
lifetimes towards this lack of recogni- 
tion must be taken into account. Many 
were openly resentful, even to the state 


of becoming neurotic, and one feels 
that there must be some reason over 


and above the natural revulsion against 
being poor. And yet, even if this does 
indicate that some artists were, and are, 
concerned with communicating _ their 
emotions, this does not really detract 
from the main thesis here, that it is not 
“necessary”, though quite probably grati- 
fying and even stimulating, for every 
artist to have a sympathetic audience. 
I think Modern jazz, treated generally, 
bears out this idea, for many modern 
musicians, undoubtedly artists in their 
own right, seem to have no need for 
other people, even to the extent that 
some horn-men prefer playing with only 
a rhythm section to share their artistry. 
Rollins springs to mind immediately as 
one modernist who actually _ finds 
satisfaction in playing completely alone. 
This esotericism is obviously typified to 
perfection in Parker, but it did not need 
him to originate it. 


The trouble arises from this theory 
when we try to criticize the products of 
such artists. What is art to them may 
in the extreme case be absolutely devoid 
of meaning or sense for even the most 
enlightened spectator, and yet who is 
he to say that it is not art, since he has 
no insight into the artist’s mind. Some 
modern jazz most definitely has this 
effect on me, but I hesitate to presume 
that the artist has the same impression, 
and the answer does not lie in more 
intelligent listeners, Certainly some of 
the avant-garde do not produce jazz at 
all, but this does not prevent them from 
being artists of another genre. 

Perhaps the answer in fact lies in 
limiting criticism to the products of such 
artists. We can define what we want 
jazz or any other art form to produce, 
and we can call the products good or 
bad according to whether they agree or 
disagree with our preconceived defini- 
tions, but we must perhaps refrain from 
attempting to assess the artist himself 
at all. Only the artist really knows if his 
art is good or bad, since only he knows 
what he wants to say, and he comes 
first in order of time. We set up our 
standards from the finished product, 
not from the artist’s ideas. Also we must 
always remember when formulating 
these definitions in the sphere of jazz 
that different kinds of jazz are played 
for different reasons, and that concepts 
which can be applied to one form can- 
not necessarily be applied to any of the 
others. Less civil war in our world of 
jazz will result in the formation of a 
stronger front to present to our many 
detractors. 
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FRANK DUTTON 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


211. Commodore 10-in. 78 Series (refer 


February, March, April, June, Septem- 
ber and October 1960) 
Having run through the 500 series, I 


think this is a suitable point to list a 
number of additions and corrections 
which have been received. Thanks are 
due to David Sessions of Reading; Bjorn 
Englund of Malmo, Sweden; and par- 
ticularly to Jim Hayes of Liverpool. On 
your marks, then... 


514. Master numbers shown should 
be reversed. 

515 Date should be November 12, 
1938. 

521. The first title may be Echoes of 
Spring. 

526 The tenor saxist’s name is spelt 
Hollen, Hollon or Hollan. Can any- 
one provide the definitive version? 

528 The instrumental doubling takes 
place on Let’s Get Happy only (this 
side also being subtitled Anniver- 
sary Song); and all reference to a 
certain pianist/critic should be de- 
leted, the general conclusion being 
that piano and celeste are both 
played by Joe Bushkin. Leo Watson 
sings on both titles (the labels mis- 
printing his name as “Lee’”), while 
take numbers are M775-2. and 
M777-1. 

533 Date should be May 25, 1940. 

549 Master number for Clarinet 
Marmalade should be A4683-1. 

550 The listed personnel should also 
include Al Casey (g). 

559 The bassist’s name is usually 
spelt as Simmons. 

562 Add Ernie Caceres (bar). 

564 Master numbers shown should 
be reversed; see also 559 correction 
above. 

565 The missing second title is 
Georgia On My Mind. 

570 Second title should be Carry Me 
Back To Old Virginny. 

572 Master number for Veil should 
be A4828. 

575 Master number for Baby should 
be A4686 

577 Jazz Directory Vol. 4 lists the 
date for this pair as February 19, 
1944, but as Commodore sessions 
usually comprised four titles I feel 
they were probably recorded on 
February 26, as already shown. 

582 The zero-type master numbers 


shown are of gremlin origin and 
should be ignored .. . 

597 It is probably that the first title 
is Kansas City Stomps. 

599 The drummer may possibly be 
Danny Alvin; see also 582 correc- 
tion above. 

601 Issues on other labels show takes 
US1114-1 and US1112-2X. It is not 
known if these takes appear in the 

. Commodore wax. 

609 Master numbers are A4718 and 
A4719 respectively. 

611 Personnel for Mournin’ Blues 
should read “as for 610, but sub. 
Wild Bill Davison (cnt) for Kamin- 
sky; add Eddie Condon (g)"’. Master 
numbers should be reversed. 

617 Master numbers are A4715-2 and 
A4714-1 respectively. Amend date 
shown to read February 12, 1944. 

618 Date should be November 27, 
1943. 

620 Date should be April ca. 25, 
1944. 

625 Master numbers are A4763-1 
and A4765-3. Delete note. 

631 Master number for first title 
should be R2582. 

636 Ralph Sutton (p solos), accomop 
Arthur Trappier (d). ca. March 
1950. 

Boogie Joys (A 
Eves (A ) 
This addition ties up with issue 641, 
and master numbers are probably 

adjacent. 

637 Bechet also plavs soprano saxo- 
phone. Amend date to read ca. 
April 1950. 

628 See 637 correction above. 

641 Amend date to read ca. March 
1950. 

646 Bechet probably plays clarinet 
also. 

Does nohody have information on the 
missing issues 629, 639, 640, 642-645 
(and possibly 648 onwards)? Some of us 
suspect more Bechet-Luter reissues from 
French Vogue, while I think that one or 
two more Morton Generals may be 
lurking around—it seems a little odd 
that Commodore should have _ issued 
only a proportion of these famous titles. 
268. To The Barricades 

Pierre Lafargue asks for details of the 
following British musicians, and would 
appreciate brief biographical informa- 
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)/Them There 





tion and notes on their styles for his per- 
sonal files :—- 

Kenny Baker; Alan Clare; Bert 
Courtley; Diz Disley; Roy East; Ray 
Ellington; Lennie Felix; Joe Harriott; 
Johnny Hawkins; Major Holley; Jo 
Hunter; Leslie ‘Jiver’ Hutchinson; Dick 
Katz; Bill McGuffie; Ken Moule; Dick 
Powell; Ray Premru; Yorke de Sousa; 
Kathleen Stobart; Lloyd Thompson. 

M. Lafargue also asks if Raymond de 
Sota bears any relationship to Yorke de 
Sousa. Both are pianists, and the former 
played in an Anglo-French group under 
Benny Carter’s leadership for a Paris 
session on January 24, 1938—the date 
which produced the famous Blue Light 
Blues. 

269. Transatlantic Topic 

Information is required by _ Peter 
Evans of Montreal for the following 
items :—Mama Goes Where Papa Goes 
Mean Blues by David H. Silverman 
(Victor 19195); Louisville Lou/Beale 
Street Mama by Arthur Gibbs (Victor 
19070); Down South Blues/l Want My 
Sweet Daddy Now by Hannah Sylvester 
(Pathe 032007); and 1 Must Have That 
Man by the Broadway Broadcasters 
(Brunswick 4119). The reverse of the 
Brunswick issue is Fletcher Henderson’s 
Hop Off, and Peter already has details 
for this title. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAYS W. C. HANDY: 

St. Louis Blues; Yellow Dog Blues; Loveless Love; 

Aunt Hagar’s Blues; Long Gone (273 min.)— 

Memphis Blues; Beale Street Blues; Ole Miss; 

Chantez-les-bas; Hesitating Blues; Atlanta Blues 
(264 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7445. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


It is nearly seven years since Louis 
and the All-Stars recorded this splendid 
session. Originally issued on Philips 
BBL7017, it was reviewed in this maga- 
zine in March 1955. I have little to add 
to the editor’s earlier comments, which 
referred to Satchmo’s trumpet playing as 
tinged with age, but mellow and easy. 
The tinge is almost imperceptible, and 
both he and Trummy blow their heads 
off on what is probably the All-Stars’ 
most successful recording. One sad note 
must be sounded—Velma Middleton, 
who is featured as vocalist throughout 
this set, died a few weeks ago. I never 
considered her to be an outstanding jazz 
singer, but she fitted happily into the 
group, and her personality was comple- 
mentary to that of Louis. I am of the 
opinion that this session represents 
Velma’s best recorded work; she will 
be much missed in Louis’ circle of 
friends, and the All-Stars will not find it 
easy to replace her. 

I have always had a great interest in 
Handy’s compositions, many of which 
were in fact the results of annotating 
copious unwritten pieces and themes he 
heard during his travels. They could be 
described as a synopsis of the folk-blues 
themes in current unsage during the ’20s, 
and they have now become a standard 





GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
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part of the jazz repertoire. 

Anyone who missed this outstanding 
session when it was first released should 
hasten to rectify that omission now. 

G.L. 

Louis Armstrong (tpt/vcl); Trummy Young 
(tbn); Barney Bigard (cit); Billy Kyle (p); Arveli 
Shaw (bs); Barrett Deems (d); Velma Middle- 
ton (vcl). Recorded 12/14th July, 1954. 


COUNT BASIE 


BAND OF DISTINCTION: 
Move; Blues Inside Out; Lady In Lace; Slats; 
From Coast To Coast (27 min.)—Lollypop; 
Dolphin Dip; Stompin’ And Jumpin’; Low Life; 
Big Red; Trick Or Treat; One O'Clock Jump 
(‘ulm gz) 

(HMV CLP 1428. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

If the Count Basie Band has a fault— 
and it may be risking a charge of lese 
majeste to suggest it—it is that it too 
often appears to proceed by formula 
rather than by inspiration. One’s first 
instinct is to blame the arrangers, who 
with honourable exceptions tend to turn 
out patchwork quilts of Basie clichés— 
the shivering brass, the cliffside drop 
from blaring ensemble to murmuring 
rhythm, the rhythm-section showcase in 
which guitar and bass fill in Basie’s 
punctuations like a soft breeze blowing 
through the holes in a Henry Moore. 
These we have loved, but without var- 
iety, love can turn to ennui. And then 
there are those twelve-bar blues themes 
which follow the same harmonic pattern 
as though obeying some immutable law 
of nature. No doubt some of the blame 
must go to Basie. According to Ernie 
Wilkins, quoted in _ the sleeve-note, 
“Basie’s chief reason for rejecting any- 
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thing is that it doesn’t swing. If the 
band sounds like it’s scuffling, if it 
doesn’t run down the new piece natur- 
ally the first time round, he’s apt to 
become negative”. This may well ac- 
count for the unambitious approach of 
so many Basie pieces. One doesn’t want 
to make the elementary mistake of 
faulting Basie for not being Ellington. 
But even within the band’s terms of 
reference, which place simplicity and 
swing before experimentation, there’s a 
case for a little less in-breeding. On 
this early LP, made before the band 
had got into its full stride, there is a 
high proportion of pot-boilers—themes 
which, once heard, are almost immed- 
iately forgotten. The most successful 
tracks are those which in some way 
digress from the accepted formula. 
Ernie Wilkins’ “Blues Inside Out” is not 
one of his best blues themes, but it’s 
distinguished by the unusual sound of 
Marshall Royal emoting effectively and 
in convincing blues fashion on clarinet. 
“Low Life’ by Johnny Mandell was 
featured extensively on Basie’s tours 
over here. It’s a witty parody on old- 
time vaudeville tunes of the “Baby 
Won't You Please Come Home” and 
“Hard-hearted Hannah” variety, approp- 
riately introduced by Basie’s barrel- 
house piano. “From Coast to Coast”, 
an ambitious Wilkins composition last- 
ing eight minutes and working through 
three different tempos, presents the 
band’s Jekyll and Hyde personality, 
more evident on dance dates than on 
concert tours. The slow section, beauti- 
fully written and played, is nonetheless 
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innocent of any jazz content. Here is the 
dance band supreme which we _ heard 
on the recent “Dance with Basie” LP. 
Then with a romping Basie introduc- 
tion, the suave Dr. Jekyll is dismissed 
and the swinging Mr. Hyde makes his 
entrance. “One O’clock Jump”, heard in 
full, is the old swingaroo in familiar 
form, but with an extra bit of shouting 
ensemble stuck on the end. It’s always 
nice to hear it, but this rendering will 
do nothing to get the original version 
out of one’s system. In case this review 
has acquired a disparaging tone, let me 
say that many of the record’s faults— 
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the slenderness of material, the reliance 
on cliché and the absence of more than 
three soloists (Basie, Wess and, on 
occasion, Newman) who can rise above 
the trivial in the short space provided 
—have been modified as the band’s re- 
pertoire and personnel have developed 
and varied. And it goes without saying 
that a Basie pot-boiler is still extremely 
listenable. For some _ strange reason, 
Norman Granz has included one track, 
“Trick or Treat”, which must have been 
an early reject and in which the band 
demonstrates its human fallibility by 
falling apart in confusion. I’m glad he 
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did. Somehow it gives one a warm feel- 
ing to peep through a crack in that 
awesome facade of perfection. 

HL. 


Basie (p); Reunald Jones, Wendell Culley, 
Joe Newman, Thad Jones (tpts); Henry Coker, 
Benny Powell, Bill Hughes (tbns); M> -nall 
Royal, Bill Graham, Frank Wess, Frank Foster, 
Charlie Fowlkes (reeds); Freddie Greene (g); 
Eddie Jones (bs); Sonny Payne (d). 1955/56. 


BOB BROOKMEYER 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST: 

(a) Blues Suite (21 min.)—(b) It Don’t Mean 

A Thing If It Ain’t Got That Swing; Mellow 

Drama; Out Of Nowhere; Darn That Dream 
(21 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15208. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d_) 


The portrait of Mr. Brookmeyer 
painted here with the aid of large masses 
of talented musicians is tedious, cliché- 
ridden and apathetic. His lengthy “Blues 
Suite” is a piece of junk and if this 
wasn’t a clean-living, family magazine 
this musical mess could justifiably be 
described in terms more forthright and 
four-lettered. Mr. Brookmeyer must, on 
evidence presented here, be a fantasti- 
cally vain man; only vanity, a pardon- 
able enough sin but one which record- 
buyers can’t be expected to underwrite, 
could have justified dignifying this 
hotch-potch of borrowings with the title 
of musical composition. 

What gets. into’ these people? 
Granted that Mr. Brookmeyer is a 
brilliant valve-trombonist and granted, 
too, that he plays the piano very well 
and has a charming leaning towards 
Kansas City jazz, what in this great, 
green worid ever possessed him to give 











such immature musical meanderings the 
unfortunate permanency of a 33 rpm 
record? 

Oh, well, there are mysteries every- 
where. 

For the rest of it, there are four com- 
petent charts played quite well by such 
great musicians as Ernie Royal, Al 
Cohn, Gene Quill and Ray Copeland; 
they all solo beautifully. And it must 
be noted that Mr. Brookmeyer is an 
undeniable master of the valve-trombone 
and that he does play the swinging hell 
out of a piano. It is, in fact, on piano 
that he performs most creditably here. 

A further point. On the sleeve-note 
Nat Hentoff makes chic references to 
Herriman’s strip-cartoon classic “Krazy 
Kat.’ To the best of my knowledge. 
and as far, also, as Charles Fox and 
Benny Green can recall, this strip never 
appeared in Britain. So what are know- 
ing references to it doing on this sleeve- 
note? The Decca habit of printing U.S. 
sleeve-notes intact is a slothful one. 

D.H. 

Blues Suite Ist, 2nd and 4th movements: 
Brookmeyer (p/v-tbn); Frank Rehak (tbn); 
Ernie Royal, Bernie Glow (tpts); Earl Chapin 
(Fr-hrn); Don Butterfield (tuba); Gene Quill 
(alt); Al Cohn (ten); George Duvivier (bs); 
Charlie Persip (d). 

Blues Suite 2nd = = movement, **Mellow,”’ 
“Thing’’: John Barrows replaces Chapin; Danny 
Bank (fit/reeds) replaces Cohn; Nick Travis 
replaces Glow; Bill Barber replaces Butterfield. 

“‘Nowhere”’ and ‘“‘Dream’’: Irvin Markowitz 
and Ray Copeland replace Royal and Travis; Gene 
Allen (ten/bar) replaces Bank, 


THE DELTA KINGS 


AT SUNDOWN: 

At Sundown; Moonlight And Roses; Three 
O'Clock In The Morning; Sleepy Time Girl; You 
Tell Me Your Dream; Love’s Old Sweet Song 
(17. min.)—Dream Of Heaven; Girl Of My 
Dreams; Beautiful Dreamer; Same Silver Moon; 
Vil See You In My Dreams; World Is Waiting 

For The Sunrise (174 min_) 


(London LTZ-R 15204. 12inLP. 35s. 91d.) 


Although entitled “Authentic Dixie- 
land,” this is pretty stodgy fare. The 
rhythm is bogged down by a booming 
tuba and none of the soloists have any- 
thing very vital to offer. The tunes are 
mostly old ballads and although it is 
good to get away from the Dixieland 
warhorses, this is not a good selection 
of numbers to play in this style—many 
of them border closely on corn. 

It is surprising to see that this was 
made by a parcel of New Orleans musi- 
cians, for these groups usually turn out 
a workmanlike job, but this lot could 
easily be topped by quite a few of our 
local bands. 

S.T. 

Side One: Armin Kay (tpt); Bill Crais (tbn); 
Bill Bourgeois (cit); Jerry Asbell (p); Bill 
Smiley (d); Len Manno (tuba); Russ Wait (bjo). 

Side Two: Francis Murray, Roy Zimmerman 


and Al Babin replace Bourgeois, Asbell and 
Smiley. 


FATS DOMINO 


A LOT OF DOMINOES: 
Put Your Arms Around Me, Honey; Three Nights 
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A Week; Shu-rah; Rising Sun; My Girl Josephine; 
The Sheik Of Araby (13 min. )—Walkin’ To New 
Orleans; Don’t Come Knockin’; Magic Isles; 
You Always Hurt The One You Love; It’s The 
Talk Of The Town; Natural Born Lover 
(184 min.) 

(London HA-P 2312. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 

Fats is onto a good thing, and he’s 
sticking to it. His most recent records are 
not essentially different from his earliest 
although the recording quality is now 
much better, and an occasional bank of 
violins replaces his swinging little 
r & b group. Unfortunately, on this LP 
the vioiins aren’t occasional enough, 
being present on all but two tracks 
(“Sheik” and “Josephine”, both very 
good). On “Natural Born Lover” and 
“Walkin’ To New Orleans” they don’t 
intrude overmuch, and these are the 
most attractive performances—typical 
Domine blues: slow, easy, wistful. with 
‘spots of good piano. The up-tempo 
“Shurah’’, “Don’t Come Knockin’ ” and 
“Three Nights” also ramble pleasantly, 
but on the rest of the tracks the fiddles 
are overpowering and the material is 
quite unsuited to the singer’s stvle. 

One for keen and spendthrift Domino 
collectors onlv, I’m afraid. Those wish- 
ing to have four of the best tracks will 
find “Lover” and “Josephine” on Lon- 
don 45-HLP9244, “New Orleans” and 
“Knockin’” on 45-HLP9163. 
TS. 


TOMMY DORSEY 
GREATEST BAND: 
Marie; Opus 1; Wagon Wheels; Clarinet Cas- 
cades; | Never Knew: Land Of Dreams (17 min.) 
—On The Sunny Side Of The Street; Well Git 
It; Minor Goes Muggin’; I’m In Love With 
Someone; That’s Mv Home; I’m Gettin’ Senti- 
mental! Over You (16 min_) 
(Ember EMB 3319. 1I2inLP. 25s.) 

This is rather an oddity, for half of 
it (Side Two) was released on Rank 
35/043 and reviewed in our issue of 
February 1960. The titles on Side One 
obviously come from the other volume 
of Tommy Dorsey music, which was as 
far as I am able to ascertain never 
issued here. The music is pleasant and 
most of it swings in a stiff kind of way. 
Dorsey had a fine band in these days, 
full of top line musicians, and he himself 
was keen on jazz as opposed to dance 
music. The orchestra with strings fea- 
tured here is an early 1944 group, the 
band which made the film for 20th Cen- 
tury Fox, from which these tracks are 
taken. Included in the personnel are 
Gene Krupa, Dodo Marmarosa, Buddy 
de Franco and Nelson Riddle. The other 
group had Alvin Stoller on drums and 
featured the trumpets of Charlie Shavers 
and Ziggy Elman (“Well Git It”). 
Boomie Richmond is the fat-toned tenor 
and Buddy de Franco still handled the 
clarinet parts. Good swing music from 
the middle period. 

S.T. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
ELLINGTONIA—VOL. 1. THE TWENTIES: 
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(a) East St, Louis Toodle-Oo; (b) Black And 
Tan Fantasy—(c) The Mooche; (d) Saturday 
Night Function 
(Philips BBE 12403. EP. 12s. 34.) 

ELLINGTONIA—VOL. 2. THE THIRTIES: 

(a) It Don’t Mean A Thing; (b) Solitude—(c) 
Caravan; (d) I Let A Song Go Out Of My 
Heart 
(Philips BBE 12404. EP, 12s. 3d.) 

ELLINGTONIA—VOL. 3. THE FORTIES: 

(a) Mood Indigo; (b) Stormy Weather—(c) 
Lady Of The Lavender Mist; (d) Do Nothing 
’Til You Hear From Me 


(Philips BBE 12405. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


A feast of music which if reviewed 
properly would stretch in length to a 
couple of complete issues of this maga- 
zine. Vol. 1 has some great growl trum- 
pet by Bubber Miley (“East St. Louis” 
and “Mooche”) and some slightly more 
delicate playing from Jabbo Smith 
(“Black & Tan’’)—this being incidentally 
a different master from that originally 
issued here on Parlophone. “It Don’t 
Mean” contains a fine solo by Hodges 
and some wonderful singing from Ivie 
Anderson—who is also’ heard’ on 
“Stormy Weather” (with excellent 
Cootie Williams) and “Mood Indigo” 
—the latter is not un to the original 
but contains some sterling work by Ben 
Webster. Every track contains something 
of interest. and except for a mistake in 
the date of “Stormy Weather”, the series 
has been well edited. More volumes to 
follow. 

S.T. 


Vol. 1: (a) Bubber Miley, Louis Metcalfe 
(tpts); Joe Tricky Sam Nanton (tbn); Otto 
Hardwick, Rudy Jackson, Harry Carney (reeds); 
Fred Guy (bjo); Bass Edwards (bs); Sonny Greer 
(d); Duke Ellington (p). 22/3/27. 

(b) Same Jabbo Smith replaces Miley. 3/11/27. 

(c) Same as (a) Johnny Hodges, Barney Big- 
ard, Wellman Braud replace Hardwick, Jackson 
and Edwards. 1/10/28, 

(d) Arthur Whetsel (tpt); Nanton. Hodges, 
Bigard, Guy, Braud, Greer, Ellington. 28/5/29. 

Vol. 2. (a) Whetsel, Freddy Jenkins, Cootie 
Williams  (tpts); Nanton, Lawrence Brown 
(tbn); Hodges, Carney, Bigard (reeds); Guy, 
Braud, Greer, Ellington, Ivie Anderson (vcl), 
2/2/32. 

(b) Same as (a) Juan Tizol (viv-tbn); Otto 
Hardwick (alt/sop/bass-sax) added. 12/9/34. 

(c) Williams, Wallace Jones, Rex Stewart 
(tps); Brown, Nanton, Tizol (tbn); Hardwick, 
Hodges, Carney, Bigard, Guy, Greer, Ellington, 
ldayes, Alvis and Billy Taylor (bs). 14/5/37. 
(d) Same as (c) Harold Baker (tpx) added. 
3/3/38. 

Vol. 3. (a) Same as Vol. 2. (c) except Ben 
Webster (ten) added, Alvis and Taylor replaced 
by Jimmy Blanton (bs). Ivie Anderson (vcl). 
14/2/40. 

(b) same as Vol 2 (b). 16/5/33. 

(c) Harold Baker, Wilbur Bascomb, Shelton 
Hemphill, Francis Williams, Ray Nance (tpt), 
Brown, Tyree Glenn, Claude Jones (tbn), Jimmy 
Hamilton, Hodges, Russell Procope, Al Sears, 
Carney (reeds), Guy, Greer, Ellington, Oscar 
Pettiford (bs). 14/8/47. 

(d) Same as (c) Herman Grimes and Edgar 
Brown replace Baker and Pettiford. Al Hibbler 
(vel). 18/11/47. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


ELLINGTON UPTOWN: 

(c) Skin Deep; (b) The Mooche; (a) Take The 

‘A’ Train (214 min.)—(d) A Tone Parallel To 
Harlem; (b) Perdido (22: min.) 
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(Philips BBE 12405. EP. 12.s 3d.) 


rhis album is another reissue in the 
Giant Jazz Gallery, previously reviewed 
by the editor in January, 1955. Two 
things are uppermost in my mind in 
providing an up-to-date criticism of the 
same music. The first is the almost 
apologetic way in which Duke intro- 
duces “the drum solo”, something which 
1 feel was here forced on him by Louis 
Bellson, whose “Skin Deep” occupies 
several valuable inches of the first side, 
and strikes me as being about the most 
unsuccessful piece Duke has recorded 
under his name in the past twenty years. 
The other point is that Betty Roche’s 
scat vocal on “A Train” is hopelessly 
inadequate. I took the opportunity to 
compare it with Ella Fitzgerald’s ver- 
sion from the Ellington Songbook, re- 
corded six years later, and was amazed 
at how much more Ella gets out of the 
theme than Miss Roche. The Harlem 
Suite is really the backbone of this 
record—grasping in its detail and potent 
in its force—and has proved to be a 
pre-amble for many more important and 
exciting suites recorded on the same 
label. The reed section in this piece is 
slightly more than fabulous, as the per- 
sonnel will tell you, and its capacity to 
swing is fantastic. 

“Mooche” and “Perdido” are com- 
pletely revised arrangements of his well- 
tried compositions, the former dating 
back to 1929. Naturally Duke has lots 
of new thoughts to express, the tempos 
are changed, but the original theme is 
never lost. Incidentally, I have the feel- 
ing that the piano introductions to both 
“A Train” and “Perdido” were plaved 
by Billy Strayhorn. There is an effective 
trumpet exchange towards the end of 
the latter, between Clark Terry and Ray 
Nance, which should make the record 
memorable to most people. 

GL. 

(a) Duke Ellington and Billy Strayhorn (p); 
Hilton Jefferson, Russell Procope, Jimmy Ham- 
ilton, Paul Gonsalves, Harry Carney (reeds); Cat 
Anderson, Clark Terry, Willie Cook, Ray Nance 
(tpt); Juan Tizol, Quentin Jackson, Britt Wood- 
man (tbn); Wendell Marshall (bs); Louis Bellson 
(d); Betty Roche (vcl), 30th June, 1952. 

(b) as (a). Ist July, 1952. 

(c) as (a). 8th December, 1952. 

(d) as (a). 7th December, 1951. 


WILTON ‘BOGEY’ GAYNAIR 
BLUE BOGEY: 

Blues For Tony—Gone With The Wind 
(Tempo EXA 103. EP. 13s.) 
Comparing Gaynair’s playing on this 
record with his performances on the 
only occasion I heard him in the flesh, 
I can only conclude that he is a wildly 
erratic musician. For whilst in per- 
son he was almost unbelievably bad, 
on this record he is superb. Both on the 
blues and the up-tempo “Gone With 
The Wind’, his playing is strikingly 


original, especially his second solo on 
the blues. The rhythm section, too, is 
excellent, particularly the bass playing 
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of Napper. What a pity Gaynair can’t 
be persuaded to make his home in this 
country—he now works exclusively on 
the Continent. 
M.S. 

Wilton Gaynair (ten); Terry Shannon (p); 
Kenny Napper (bs); Bill Eyden (d). London, 
26 August, 1959. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE/ 
CHARLIE PARKER 
DIZ ‘N' BIRD: 
Night In Tunisia; Dizzy Atmosphere; Groovin’ 
High; Confirmation (17 min.)—Swing Low Sweet 
Cadillac; Tin Tin Daeo; Ooh Soobee Doobee; 
Ending (15 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12252. 12inLP. 36s. Sid.) 


The first side of the album was re- 
corded by some anonymous enthusiast 
at a concert in the Carnegie Hall in 
1949, at which Charlie Parker appeared 
as a guest with Dizzy and the rhythm 
section of the Gillespie big band. The 
second side was recorded six years later 
by Dizzy and Quintet at the Salle 
Pleyel, Paris. To the connoisseur, the 
first side is obviously of greater interest 
— any posthumous issue of Parker's 
work is of value, even when, as in this 
case, it is fragmentary. Owing to the 
circumstances of recording. there are 
times when the music is suddenly inter- 
rupted (presumably for tape-changing) 
and the listener who becomes too in- 
volved can receive a traumatic shock 
when, as in “Night in Tunisia”, Bird 
is suddenly shot down in full flight. Two 
impressions stand out as one listens to 
this throw-back to the early days of 
bebop. One is that Parker is now suffer- 
ing the fate which overtook Louis and 
every other great innovator. Time and 
the work of countless imitators have 
conspired to take the edge off his fanta- 
stic achievement. At this distance we are 
better able to understand and assimilate 
what he did—but at the same time, we 
have to make a mental effort now to 
appreciate fully the extent of his genius. 
The other impression is that Dizzy was 
far less deeply involved than Parker in 
the new movement. With Bird, every as- 
pect of the music, from the extended 
harmonies through tone and technique 
right down to the form of presentation 
—the renunciation of showmanship—the 
literal and metaphorical turning away 
from the audience—was a matter of deep 
instinct. There are hints that even at 
this early stage, Dizzy was less deeply 
committed to the revolution—as, for 
example, when he indulges in and un- 
ashamed old-time grandstand finish to 
“Groovin’ High”. The Gillespie “Paris 
tracks are light stuff after Parker, rife 
with the rather raucous and uncongenial 
vocal ‘“‘business” which at one stage cast 
a frivolous veneer over all of Dizzy’s 
work. If you can endure all the Afro- 
cuban bibbery and _ shoo-be-doobery, 
there’s some good Gillespie trumpet. 
But it’s for the fragments of Bird-lore 
on the first side that I recommend this 
disc. H.L. 
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Side 1: Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Charlie Parker 
(alt); John Lewis (p); Al McKibbon (bs); Joe 
Harris (d). Carnegie Hall, New York, 29/9/47. 

Side 2. Dizzy Gillespie (tpt/gonga/vcl); Bill 
Graham (bar); Wade Legge (p); Lou Hackney 
(bs); Al Jones (d); Joe Carroll (vcl), Salle 
Pleyel, Paris, 9/2/53. 


BENNY GOODMAN 


CARNEIGIE HALL JAZZ CONCERT—VOL. 1: 

Don’t Be That Way; One O’Clock Jump; Original 

Dixieland Onestep; I’m Coming, Virginia; When 

My Baby Smiles At Me; Shine; Blue Reverie; Life 

Goes To A Party (23 min.)—Jam Session; 

Honeysuckle Rose; Body And Soul; Avalon; The 
Man | Love (24} min.) 


(Philips BBL 7441. 12inLP, 35s. 94d.) 


CARNEGIE HALL JAZZ CONCERT—VOL. 2: 
1 Got Rhythm; Blue Skies; Loch Lomond; Blue 
Room; Swingtime In The Rockies; Bei Mir Bist 
Du Schoen; China Boy (25 min.)—Stompin’ At 
The Savoy; Dizzy Spells; Sing, Sing Sing; Big 
John’s Special (274 min.) 

(Philips BBL 7442. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

These are more reissues in the 
“Giants” series, reviewed very briefly in 
the November, 1954 Jazz Journal. This is 
the Goodman band of the 1936-38 
period, which must have been almost 
at its peak when this much reported 
concert took place. Here, they not only 


play their “live” versions of several 
well-known pieces from their Victor 
repertoire, but also introduce some 


notable guest stars, plus the trio/quartet 
with Wilson and Hampton. Needless to 
say, John Hammond was behind the 
promotion of this unique concert. 

Both Krupa and Jess Stacy, essential 
parts of the rhythm section, are in top 
form and the results surpass anvthing 
they ever recorded in a_ studio. 
In addition, Harry James shows that 
he could swing ably and expressively 
when he wanted to. The guest stars 
are included on the first side of 
Volume One. Bobby Hackett is fea- 
tured in “Virginia”, James in “Shine”, 
Goodman in “Baby”, and Duke’s “Blue 
Reverie” gets the full treatment by 
Hodges, Carney, and Cootie Williams. 
Another highspot is the jam_ session, 
with guests from Basie’s band, which 
opens Volume Two (“Honeysuckle”). 
Basie and his classic rhythm section are 
joined by Young and Clayton and the 
three aforementioned Ellington men. 

The whole adds up to a swinging set 


- which presents Goodman at his best. 


This music may belong to the glorious 
past, but I am certain that this actual 
concert did more than anything in the 
pre-war period to prove that jazz was 
not inacceptable to the sophisticated 
crowds who trod the aisles of Carnegie 
Hall. Hammond was clever enough to 
use Goodman, already acceptable, as the 
bait, and to flavour it with the more 
advanced small groups. Only such bold 
ploys pay off, and it is to his great 
credit that jazz was advanced in its ac- 
ceptance by his actions. 
G.L. 











Personnel appearing during the concert: Benny 
Goodman (cit) leading; Hymie Schertzer (alt); 
Johnny Hodges (sop, alt); George Koenig, Babe 
Rusin, Arthur Rollini, Lester Young (ten); Harry 
Carney (bar); Harry James, Ziggy Elman, Gordon 
Griffin, Cootie Williams, Buck Clayton (tpt); 
Count Basie, Teddy Wilson, Jess Stacy (p); 
Vernon Brown, Red Ballard (tbn); Lionel Hamp- 
ton (vib); Bobby Hackett (cnt); Allan Reuss, 
Freddie Green (g); Harry Goodman, Walter Page 
(bs); Gene Krupa (d); Martha Tilton (voc). 
16th January, 1938. 


CHICO HAMILTON 


THE 3 FACES OF CHICO HAMILTON: 
(a) Miss Movement; She’s Funny That Way— 
(b) Newport News; Happy Little Dance 


(Warner Bros. WEP 6014. EP, 12s. 34d.) 

First important fact: Chico swings, 
always. There is a tendency to forget 
this. A tendency toward which Chico 
has contributed by smothering his 
talents with woodwinds and cellos in a 
manner most unusual for drummers. 
Possibly this is misguided modesty, or it 
could be commercial gimmickry. Second 
important fact: this EP features 
Ornette-orientated Eric Dolphy, an ex- 
tremely daring and refreshing instru- 
mentalist, and on one track Chico sings. 
There is also a drums-only track; it’s 
convincing but dull. In short, a com- 
pendium of surprises, some of them 
pleasant. 

D.H. 

Eric Dolphy (fit/reeds); Dennis Budimer (g); 
Nathan Gersham (cello); Wyatt Ruther (bs); 


Chico Hamilton (d); one track: uncredited sax 
section. 


JOE HARRIOTT 


A GUY CALLED JOE: 
(a) Liggin’—(b) Caravan 


(Columbia SEG 8070. EP, 10s. 114d.) 


This, alas, is not an excursion into 
Harriott’s recent and. exciting musical 
experiments. Just the —club-dates 
quintet augmented by Frank Holder on 
bongoes. This was strictly a run-of-the- 
mili date last year. It may interest Har- 
riott collectors—there ought to be more 
of these—but is unlikely to interest any- 
one else. 

D.H. 

Joe Harriott (alt); Shake Keane (tpt); Harry 
South (p); Coleridge Goode (bs); Bobby Orr 


(d); Frank Holder (bongoes). London, 21/4/60 
and 8/4/60. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


COME ON CHILDREN LET’S SING: 

Come On Children Let’s Sing; If We Never 
Needed The Lord Before; Because His Name !s 
Jesus; You Must Be Born Again; Brown Baby 
(17 min.)—The Christian’s Testimony; Keep A- 
movin’; A Christian Duty; One Step; God Is So 

Good (16 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7345. 12inLP, 35s. 9}d.) 


After several albums on which she 
fought losing battles with cloying 
choirs and staggering armies of angelic 
fiddies, Mahalia here returns trium- 


phantly to the style of her earlier re- 
except for 


cordings—alone Mildred 
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Falls, a quiet drummer and a very distant, 
unobtrusive choir. She just sings, and it 
is the Apollo sessions all over again— 
or almost. Some tracks are too 
“straight” for jazz tastes (“Because His 
Name”, “God Is So Good”, “Duty’’), 
and “Brown Baby” is the sort of 
pseudo-folk melodrama that Belafonte 
sings for the oo-ahs. But on the remain- 
der Mahalia sings out beautifully. Her 
timing is unbelievable, and in it lies the 
secret of her ability to swing in that 
huge, breath-taking manner that is today 
a secret shared by an ever-decreasing 
few. 

T.S. 


THE JAZZ MESSENGERS 


AT THE CAFE BOHEMIA, VOL. 2: 

Sportin’ Crowd; Like Someone In Love; Yester- 

days (21 min.)—Avila And Tequila; | Waited 
For You (22:4 min.) 


(Blue Note BLP 1508. I2inLP. 49s. 44d.) 


We've waited a long time for Blue 
Note records to become available in this 
country—and judging by this one the 
wait was worthwhile. 

The disc was made five or six years 
ago during a session by The Messengers 
at New York’s Cafe Bohemia, and the 
music is vigorous, vital and stimulating. 
If it were not for a particularly swing- 
ing record ‘by a certain Mr. Basie this 
would have been my Pick of the Month. 

Dorham and Silver are outstanding: 
the former playing with drive, a great 
flow of ideas and a wonderful tone; the 
latter whipping out percussive solos 
which swing like crazy. I haven't heard 
much of Silver’s work but now that the 
Blue Notes are available I’m looking 
forward to hearing more. 

Drummer Blakey is, as usual, a tower 
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of strength and tenorist Mobley is, shall 
we say, adequate. 
K.B. 
Kenny Dorham (tpt); Hank Mobley (ten); 


Horace Silver (p); Doug Watkins (bs); Art 
Blakey (d). 


STAN KENTON 


THE ARTISTRY OF STAN KENTON: 
(a) Southern Scandal; (c) Artistry In Boogie— 
(c) Intermission Riff; (b) Painted Rhythm 


(Capitol EAP 1-20070. EP. 12s. 3}d.) 


This EP, taken from what some 
people consider to be Kenton’s best 
period (1945-46) will probably be very 
familiar to Kenton devotees. Newcomers 
to jazz, having read numerous diatribes 
against him, will be agreeably surprised 
to find that, in those days at least, the 
band swung quite powerfully. The 
rhythm section was good, which is more 
than one can say of most of Kenton’s 
later bands. Whilst the solos never rise 
to any great heights of invention, they 
are competent. The only one which 
rises above this level is that by trumpe- 
ter Buddy Childers on “Artistry In 
Boogie”. 

The recorded sound is excellent, far 
superior to that found on most records 
ot this period. The personnels given be- 
low may not be entirely correct. 

MS. 

(a) John Anderson, Russ Burgher, Buddy 
Childers, Bob Lamperis, Ray Wetzel (tpts); Milt 
Kabak, Jimmy Simms, Bart Varsalona, Fred Zito 
(tbns); Al Anthony, Boots Mussulli (altos); Sam 
Aleccia, Bob Cooper (tens); Bob Gioga (bar); 
Stan Kenton (p); Bob Ahern (g); Max Wayne 
(bs); Bob Varney (d). Chicago, July 1945, 

(b) Vido Musso (ten); Eddie Safranski (bs); 
Ralph Collier (d) replace Aleccia, Wayne, Var- 
ney. Hollywood, I November, 1945. 

(c) Kai Winding (tbn); Chico Alvarez (tpt); 
Shelly Manne (d) replace Lamperis, Collier. 
Hollywood, 9 August, 1946. 


KING PLEASURE 


KING PLEASURE: 

I’m In The Mood For Love; The New Symphony 

Sid; Don’t Worry About Me; Little Boy Don’t 

Get Scared; Parker’s Mood (15 min. )—Golden 

Days; Tomorrow Is Another Day; No Not Much; 
All Of Me (16 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12258 12inLP. 36s. Sid.) 


The first King Pleasure record (Es- 
quire 20-066) came to me by chance. 
After the initial shock, I liked it very 
much and have played it constantly 
ever since. To my mind, Pleasure was 
a real innovator in vocal jazz, but his 
greatest feat was in performing a won- 
derful job of interpretation. He must 
have worked very hard to master the 
styles and solo performances of a num- 
ber of different modern musicians, and 
in the process of predigestion he makes 
a number of things abundantly clear. 
For a guidebook to certain sections of 
modern jazz, there is no need to use 
one’s eyes. That King Pleasure record 
will do far better. It is still well worth 
the money. 
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This record is more consistent, as it 
is the result of a single session, and there 
are no changes of personnel. (The 
earlier record was the product of at least 
three different sessions.) One thing which 
is more apparent now, partly because 
of better recording, is that Pleasure is 
a very good singer—his diction is ad- 
mirable, and there is tremendous con- 
trol and plenty of feeling. He is accom- 
panied by a very good group, with the 
cool, restrained Matthew Gee a contrast 
tv the two admirable tenor men, who 
themselves show an appetising variety 
of manner. Possibly the hard and in- 
sistent Land has the edge on the more 
ebullient Edwards, but that is purely a 
matter of taste. 

Three of the numbers have the same 
tiles as those on the earlier disc; 
“Parker's Mood” and “Little Boy” do 
not. vary much. One of the better 
Pleasure numbers before was his “Jump- 
ing With Symphony Sid” which was 
based on the Lester Young theme. This 
is a “New Symphony Sid”, which swings 
hard and has a most appealing tune and 
impact. I like this record. I should like 
everyone to try it. Let no prejudice 
stand in your way. 

GB. 

King Pleasure (vcl); with Teddy Edwards and 
Harold Land (ten); Matthew Gee (tbn); Gerald 


Wiggins (p); Wilfred Middlebrooks (bs); Earl 
Palmer (d). 


PEGGY LEE 


THE BEST OF PEGGY LEE. VOL, 1: 

Lover; Apples, Peaches And Cherries; That's 
What A Woman Is For; | Don’t Know Enough 
About You; Where Can | Go Without You; He’s 
A Tramp (19 min.)—Mr. Wonderful; Love Me 
Or Leave Me; I’ve Got You Under My Skin; 
Black Coffee; They Can’t Take That Away From 

Me; The Siamese Cat Song (19 min.) 


VOL, 2: 

Baubles, Bangles And Beads; I’m Glad There Is 
You; | Didn’t Know What Time It Was; Guess 
I'll Go Back Home; Never Mind; Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot (18 min.)—Sans Souci; Love 
Letters; He Needs Me; My Heart Belongs To 
Daddy; Just One Of Those Things; Sorry Baby, 

You Let My Love Get Cold (17 min.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8355, LAT 8356. 12inLPs. 
35s. 94d.) 


These two albums contain, as ad- 
vertised, some of the best from one of 
the best, Peggy Lee. Why she does not 
appear more often on record these days 
is always a surprise to me, for there are 
few singers who have such a natural 
individual style and who really know 
just what jazz is all about. Here is a 
complete cross section of what she can 
do, ranging from ballads in sweet style 
to the more hip singing backed by a 
small jazz band. From the latter bracket 
comes “Love Me Or Leave Me”, “My 
Heart Belongs”, “What Time It Was” 
and of course that great track “Black 
Coffee”, a real blues tour de force. At 
the back of her here were Pete Candoli, 
Jimmy Rowles, May Wayne and Ed 
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Shaughnessy. Other fine tracks are 
“Lover” with Gordon Jenkins’ fascinat- 
ing arrangement; “Chariot” with its 
great climax, and “Sorry Baby” on which 
she comes on like the best of the torch 
singers. But really there is not a bad 
track on either album. 
St. 


A. L. LLOYD 


SONGS FROM THE PENGUIN BOOK OF 
ENGLISH FOLK SONGS: 

The Devil And The Ploughman; The False Bride; 
A Sailor’s Life; Rounding The Horn; Salisbury 
Plain; One Night As | Lay On My Bed; George 
Collins; Gaol Song (19} min.)—The Whale- 
Catchers; The Trees They Grow So High; Ye 
Mariners All; Six Dukes Went A-Fishing; The 
Grey Cock; The Sailor From Dover; The Gentle- 

man Soldier (21 min.) 


(Collector JGB 5001, I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


A word first to put you wise: Neither 
these songs, nor the Penguin collection 
from which they are taken, are of mod- 
ern folk song, or of what passes for folk 
song today. They represent the true old 
English song of Chesterton’s “secret 
people”, who kept their singing decently 
quiet and conformist when their betters 
were listening. There is no trace here of 
the Americanised, skiffle-haunted, cos- 
mopolitan city folk song of the present 
day. 

There could be no better interpreter, 
both in his singing and his writing, than 
Bert Lloyd, who treats his material with 
infinite respect not commonly found 
among younger singers. There is a brood- 
ing, melancholy quality through most of 
these tracks, and the impression of a 
man singing from his heart with his 
eyes fixed far away is enhanced by 
Lloyd’s odd, tremulous _ high-pitched 
voice. 

Not all of the songs are of this 
nature, though, and in some—‘Devil 
And Ploughman”, “Lovely Joan”, or 
“Gentleman Soldier”—there is plenty of 
the same sly rural°charm to be found in 
the Topic “Sportsman All” record. The 
jollity of these songs is helped by the 
concertina, an instrument made for this 
type of material. 

Several of these songs will be known 
in other versions, and one or two have 
been to the Americas and come back 
again to us. Lloyd’s singing is very 
much his own and he has not borrowed 
from anything other than the original. 

GB. 

A. L. Lloyd (vel) with Alf Edwards (con- 


certina). 
af 


MATTY MATLOCK 


MATTY MATLOCK AND THE PADUCAH 

PATROL/THE DIXIELAND STORY VOL: 

Wolverine Blues; St. James Infirmary; Royal 

Garden Blues; High Society; Jazz Me Blues; 

South Rampart Street Parade (18 min. )—Saints; 

Copenhagen; Little Roack Getaway; Washboard 
Blues; Paducah Parade (17 min.) 


(Warner WS 8027 S. 12inLP. 35s, 94d.) 
Melodic and very tasteful Dixieland 
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music. All these performers know their 
way around the Dixie field with their 
eyes closed, and much credit must go to 
them for making all these tracks sound 
fresh and unhackneyed. Even those foot- 
sore Saints, tramping a little slower than 
usual wear soft creepers and get novel 
treatment. But all the tracks are notable 
for the fresh routines that Matlock has 
worked out. 

Best solos come from Abe Lincoln, the 
best of all the Dixieland trombonists on 
“Copenhagen” and “Jazz Me”, the Eddie 
Miller who sounds warm and confident 
on baritone (this might turn out to be 
his best instrument); and Wrightsman 
on “Little Rock” and “St. James In- 
firmary”. The recording is exceptional. 


John Best, Shorty Sherock (tpts); Moe 
Schneider (tbns); Matty Matlock (clit); Eddie 
Miller (bari); Stan Wrightsman (p); Nick Fatool 
(d); George Van Eps (g); Morty Cobb (bs). 
Hollywood, 1960. 


MEMPHIS SLIM 


MEMPHIS SLIM: 

Memphis Slim, USA; Caught The Old Coon At 
Last; Whiskey And Gin; Two Of A Kind; |! 
Love You More And More; Chicago Stomp (16 
min.)—Don’t Think You’re Smart; Memphis, 
Tennessee; Bertha May; Me, Myself And 1; 

Misery (17 min.) 
(Collector JGN 1004. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Of all the LPs Memphis has made re- 
cently for a non-Negro market this one, 
recorded in London, is easily the best. 
Stan Greig’s sympathetic drumming pro- 
vides a solid basis on which to build, 
and as a result Memphis performs with 
a sureness that is lamentably missing— 
especially in the vocal department—on 
his four Folkways albums. Never a very 
original or profound artist, Slim plumbs 
no depths here, but he swings all the 
way, with a huge and wholesome gusto, 
and some of his lyrics are quite attrac- 
tive (“I love the life I’m livin’, and 
I’m livin’ the life I love”). 

No one track is really outstanding, 
but I like the rousing if rather facile 
“Chicago Stop” (“Stomp”?), the unin- 
hibited “Memphis Slim, USA”, and the 
latest version of “Beer Drinkin’ 
Woman” (“Memphis, Tennessee”), while 
“Bertha May” is a good one in the 
older blues vein. 

Good-time blues, then, vastly enter- 
taining but of little significance beyond 
their own immediate existence. Seekers 
after truth may still find the Vee-Jay 
“Memphis Slim at the Gate Of Horn” 
album (which has Memphis in an r&b 
setting) more representative of the blues 
as they really are today. 

TSS. 

Memphis Slim (Peter Chatman), vcl, p; Alexis 
Korner, gtr; Stan Greig, d. London, 14/7/60. 


MEMPHIS SLIM 


Pinetop’s Blues—How Long 
(Collector JON 102. 45 6s. 4d.) 





Sad And Lonesome; Kansas City—Slow And Easy 
(Collector JEN 5. EP. 13s.) 


We have done very well with blues 
singing visitors during the last year or 
so, due to the enterprise (and the public 
spirit) of one of the middlemen of jazz. 
Long may that enlightened policy con- 
tinue. 

Memphis Slim is a bluesman in a 
great tradition. Not one of the deep. 
brooding singers about whom the purists 
rave, he is chiefly an entertainer. One 
ot those lighter voiced singers who really 
need a romping group and a rollicking 
mood to give their best performances— 
like Champion Jack, Washboard Sam 
and hundreds more. Fortunately he was 
recorded in London during his last 
visit, with guitar and drum support. It 
is nice to hear his own piano, although 
it is at times rather approximate. 

“Kansas City” is the type of number 
which suits him best; “Slow And Easy” 
tends to expose the deficiencies. For the 


same reason on the shorter record. 
“Pinetop’s Blues” makes more impact. 
G.B. 


Memphis Slim (p, vel); Alexis Korner (gtr); 
Stan Greig (d), 14th July, 1960. 


GLENN MILLER 


TREASURY OF FILM SOUND TRACKS: 

In The Mood; Boom Shot; Serenade In Blue; 
Bugle Calli Rag (16 min.)—American Patrol; 
The Spirit Is Willing; People Like You And Me; 
| Know Why; Moonlight Serenade (16 min.) 


(Ember EMB 3318. I2inLP. 25s.) 


This selection of items from the films 
“Orchestra Wives” and “Sun Valley 
Serenade” are all recordings never 
before issued on record. A couple of 
items (“Serenade In Blue” and “Bugle 
Call Rag”) were issued by Top Rank in 
1959 but the rest are all prizes long 
sought after by Miller devotees. 

The music is smooth and wonderfully 
rehearsed and on some of the instrumen- 
tals (“Boom Shot” “Spirit Is Willing” 
“In The Mood” etc) the band get off the 
ground in surprising fashion. The tracks 
were recorded in 1941/2. 

S.T. 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


THIRD STREAM MUSIC: 
(a) Da Capo; Finé; Exposure (194 min.)—(b) 
> Sketch; Conversation (174 min.) 


(London LTZ-K-15207. 12inLP. 
35s. 94d.) 
First I must admit that I have not 


listened carefully to the MJQ_ since 
Kenny Clark left. Second I must confess 
that I fell asleep at one of the MJQ con- 
certs last time round. 

Third Stream Music, we are told, is 
neither jazz nor classical “but draws 
upon the techniques of both.” Would 
that this were true! John Lewis would 


be playing like Serkin and Horowitz 
would be phrasing like Horace Silver 
a delightful expectation. 
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Well, it doesn’t happen on this record, 
though it is devoutly to be wished that 
it may happen soon, somewhere. What 
does happen here is that, for example. 
in Gunther Schuller’s interesting “Con- 
versation,” the Beaux Arts String 
Quartet fiddles away fascinatingly for a 
brief spell, then Bags plays briefly, then 
the fiddlers saw away at the catgut. 
then Lewis makes a measured oration. 
then the strings crash in, then Connie 
Kay tinkles, then I fall asleep—again. 

There is little connection between 
these moving parts beyond brief 
moments of bewildered collision. 

John Lewis’s “Sketch” is just that. 
It fails depressingly to advance in any 
way Lewis’s tired linear conceptions. 
Jimmy Giuffre’s “Finé” is in his well- 
worn, woodsy, folkloresque groove 
which I wish he would hurry up and 
clamber out of. Lewis’s “Da Capo” 
is the mixture as before. which is to say 
that it is the musical equivalent of 
sleeping-pills with the added and 
horrible thought that what it could well 
induce is boredom, not soothing sleep. 

The crime: That a number of bril- 
liant musicians and thinking composers 
have hidden their failure to create a new 
form behind the slick claim that they 
have, instead, succeeded. The mitigating 
circumstance: It isn’t going to be easy 
to create a new form. The victim: You, 
if I have failed to dissuade you from 
purchasing this record. The verdict: pre- 
tentiousness personified. 


D.H. 
“Da Capo’ and ‘‘Finé’’: John Lewis (p); 
Milt Jackson (vbh); Percy Heath (bs); Connie 


Kay (d) plus limmy Giuffre (cl/ten); Jim Hall 
(gtr); Ralph Pena (bs). 

“Exposure’’: Bill McColl (cl); Bob di Domen- 
ica (fit); Manny Zegler (bsn); Paul Ingraham 
(Fr-hrn); Joe Tekula (cello) and Betty Glam- 
man (harp) replace Giuffre trio. 


“Sketch and Conversation’: Gerald Tarack 
(1st vin); Alan Martin (2nd vin); Carl Eberl 
(viola) replace McColl, di Domenica, Zegler, 
Ingraham, Glamman. 

MODERN JAZZ SOCIETY 
THE MODERN JAZZ SOCIETY: 
(a) The Queen’s Fancy—(b) Little David's 
Fugue 
(HMV 7EG 8647. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


This session was supervised by John 
Lewis, whose compositions are used 
here, and on the sleeve he introduces 
and explains the whole affair in some 
rather serious prose. 

A jazz use of classical forms and feel- 
ings is not new, but it is much more 
common today. The weakness of this 
experiment lies in the obvious diver- 
gence between the collective decorum 
of the group and the innate sprightli- 
ness of the soloists, whose jazz is con- 
siderably more than surface deep. 

The contrast between the serious 
gentlemen producing their (ancient) 
Elizabethan exercises and the flippant 
players performing their normal jazz is 
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almost ludicrous in the first number, 
where Stan Getz and J. J. Johnson give 
forth. In the “Fugue”, Lucky Thomp. 
son’s solo is even less relevant, but there 
is a deplorably cold clarinet passage, 
which is presumably in character. 
The whole performance is extremely 
competent, and quite pleasant to hear, 
but amid all quasi-historical jazz 
pastiche, it is hard to find anything to 
rival Artie Shaw’s Gramercy Five. 
G.B. 
(a) Stan Getz (ten); Anthony Sciacca (cit); 
J. J. Johnson (tbn); James Politis (f); Manuel 
Zegler (bas); Gunther Schuller (Fr-h); Janet Put. 
nam (harp); Percy Heath (bs); Connie Kay (d). 
(b) Lucky Thompson (ten); Aaron Sachs (cit); 


J, J. Johnson (tbn); Politis (f); Zegler (bas); 
Schuller (Fr-h); Putnam (harp); Heath (bs); 
Kay (d). 


THELONIOUS MONK 


MONK’S MOODS: 
(b) Blue Monk; (b) Just A Gigolo; (c) Bemsha 
Swing; (c) Reflections (174 min.)—(a) Little 
Rootie Tootie; (a) Sweet And Lovely; (a) Bye- 
ya; (a) Monk’s Dream; (c) Trinkle Tinkle; (c) 
These Foolish Things (184 min.) 
(Esquire 32-119. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Three trio groups are featured in these 
tracks, which are 1952 and 1954 record- 
ings. They are, even at a cursory hear- 
ing, the work of a true creator, and I 
find it had to understand why it took 
Monk so long to gain acceptance in the 
same sphere of jazz appreciation which 
took Parker and Gillespie into its fold 
with scarcely a murmur. Everyone 
knows that Thelonious does not dis- 
play a fantastic technique, but his 
riotous imagination and simplicity of 
expression are qualities which every jazz 
lover should appreciate. 

The (b) session, with Heath and 
Blakey, seems to have been better re- 
corded; at least the piano sounds less 
tinny than on the other two. I think the 
opening “Blue Monk’, of which there 
are other versions, is one of the pianist’s 
best pieces It is construed in the time- 
less blues idiom, with injections of more 
modern composition. I am fascinated by 
the way Monk develops the theme, 
broadening the scope of his improvisa- 
tions with each succeeding chorus. Both 
Heath and Blakey have solo space, and 


acquit themselves notably throughout 
this important track. “Gigolo” is mostly 
piano, which, after the first halting 


chorus, becomes a moving and remark- 
ably searching piece. Max Roach, who 
has the drums for the (c) tracks, turns 
“Bemsha” into a hectic piece of cross- 
play. Like “Reflections”, it is very short: 
the latter has a series of those wonderful 
open chords which have become one of 
the distinguishing features of Monk’s 
style. Melodically he excels at this sort 
of tempo, which is repeated for the 
more bouncy “Tootie”’. The constant 
repetition of a resonant dischord makes 
this “a ‘sort of train song” (according 
to Ira Gitler) although personally I 
hardly associate the rest of the ideas 
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in the piece with the same sort of action. 

My personal high spot is “Lovely”, 
one of his most eloquent solos, with its 
subtle rhythmic interpretation and a 
wealin of harmony that never came out 
of a book. The other interesting track is 
“Monk’s Dream”, a highly impressionis- 
tic composition with Mapp and Blakey 
in support. Here you will find the an- 
gularity, the upset lines, which charac- 
terise the whole of the early bop move- 
ment, and in the same moment you can 
be sure that Thelonious, once dubbed 
“high priest of bop”. has not altered so 
much, and is not changing so rapidly 
from his old thoughts. “Things” is 
another rhapsody on the lines of 
“Lovely”, but even more exaggerated if 
such is possible. Note the way he plays 
the opening eight bars, breaking them 
down into almost childlike simplicity 
before ripping into the second eight and 
the release. 

I have said enough. A few weeks after 
vou read this you will be able to judge 
for yourselves, when Thelonious and 
Art lead their respective groups on their 
first British tour. 

G.L. 

(a) Thelonious Monk (p); Garv Mapp (bs); 
Art Blakey (d) 15th October, 1952. 

(b) Monk (p); Perey Heath (bs); Blakey (d). 
22nd September, 1954. 

(c) Monk (p): Mapp (bs); Max Roach (d). 
18th December, 1952. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


CLASSIC PIANO SOLOS: 

(a) Grandpa’s Spells; (a) Kansas City Stomps; 
(a) King Porter; (a) New Orleans Joys; (a) 
Wolverine Blues; (b) Jelly Roll Blues (17! 
min.)—(b) Shreveport Stomp; (b) Stratford 
Hunch; (b) Bucktown Blues; (b) Big Foot Ham; 
(b) Perfect Rag; (b) Tom Cat Blues (17} min.) 


(Riverside RLP 12-111. I2inLP, 39s. 9d.) 


The (a) and (b) tracks, recorded for 
Gennett in July 1923 and June 1924, 
were previously issued in London’s 
Origins of Jazz series. Collectors can 
refer to AL 3534 and AL 3559. The 
music is timeless and immortal, and loses 
little by the inadequate recording 
methods employed in those days. In re- 
mastering these tracks the producers 
have sensibly not attempted to remove 
ali the surface noise. lest they should 
destroy the original tone qualities. 

Many people have attempted a tech- 
nical analysis of Jelly Roll’s piano work. 
but I prefer to leave it to the listener to 
derive the enjoyment which he or she 
will find in the grooves of this record. 
I never cease to be amazed that I can 
return as often as I like to this music 
and invariably find some fresh point 
of interest. I wish the same was true of 
the reigning generation of pianists. I 
consider that Jelly’s rich “orchestral” 
style of playing remains as one of the 
great sounds of early jazz. Listen care- 
fully to “Perfect Rag”. and you will 
hear the fascinating progression of 
themes, the ever-shifting rhythmic pat- 
terns which make this rag just what its 
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title implies. Underlying so much of 
Morton’s music is the curious Spanish 
flavour which intrudes itself like a sort 
of trade mark. You hear it in the rag. 
and again in the delightful “Tom Cat” 
which closes the second side. This is 
not just another collectors’ piece, but a 
memorial to one of jazz’s classic crea- 
tors. 


G.L. 


NOTHIN’ BUT THE BLUES 
Snitcher Roberts—Heart Is Right Blues; Barbe- 
cue Bob—Motherless Child; Bessie Smith—Dyin’ 
By The Hour; Clara Smith—Empty House Blues; 
Helen Humes—Cross-Eyed Blues; Jack Kelly And 
His South Memphis Jug Band—Highway No. 61; 
Bessie Jackson—T.N. And O Blues; Ruby Smith 
—Backwater Blues (25 min.)—Johnny Dunn's 
Original Jazz Hounds—Four O’Clock Blues; Dixie 
Stompers—Jackass Blues; Troy Floyd And His 
Shadowland Orch.—Dreamland Blues; Clarence 
Williams Washboard Band—Log Cabin Blues; 
Red River Blues; Trombone Red And His Blue 
Six—B Flat Blues; Sonny Greer And His Mem- 
phis Men—-Beggar’s Blues; J. C. Higginbotham 
And His Six Hicks—Higginbotham Blues 
. (26 min.) 

(Fontana TFL 5123. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

This is a certainty for all blues lovers. 
{ is a beautifully produced record and 
comes in a bag complete with four 
pages of notes by the Dutch expert Dr. 
Rookmaaker, who has also annotated 
the blues lyrics. Side One is all blues 
vocals. Special pride of place must go to 
the finely recorded Bessie Smith track. 
with its outstandingly majestic singing 
and fine trumpet from Ladnier. A close 
second comes the Ruby Smith track 
but here the value lies more with the 
accomp'nving band than from the 
singer. The two opening tracks are fine 
country blues material. Roberts has sur- 
prisingly good diction and Barbecue 
Bob a rolling style that goes on like 
perpetual motion. There is some 
real mean alley-fiddle on the Kelly side. 
whilst the Bessie Jackson track is notable 
for some excellent piano from Walter 
Roland. 

The instrumental blues on Side two 
all have something to commend them. 
The Dixie Stompers, despite a bad sur- 
face, has some fine trumpet by Joe 
Smith, with Henderson’s old trick of 
clarinets in duo. Troy Floyd, a fine un- 
known band, borrows the same dodge. 
and also shows off the exceptional 
ability of Don Albert (tpt), and Allen 
Van, piano. The early Hershal Evans 
is to be heard on this side, but unless 
he plays two or three reed instruments at 
once, the personnel as given on the 
sleeve cannot be _ complete. Both 
Williams tracks are first class, whilst the 
little known Robert Freeman and an un- 
known trumpet shine on the Trombone 
Red track. The Greer is of course early 
Ellington and is a remarkably fine blues 
with solos from Bigard, Nanton and the 
Duke himself. The final track is by the 
Luis Russell band and shows off what 
a great trombonist in the blues tradition 
was J. C. Higginbotham. 

ST. 
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Snitcher Roberts (vcl, p). 1930. 

Barbecue Bob (vcl, gtr), Atlanta 5/11/27. 

Bessie Smith (vcl); Tommy Ladnier (tpt); 
Fletcher Henderson (p); June Cole (tuba), New 
York 27/10/27. 

Clara Smith (vcl); Porter Grainger (0); Bob 
Fuller, Ernest Elliott (cit). January 1929. 

Helen Humes (vcl): Sylvester Weaver, Walter 
Beasley (g). 26/11/27. 

Jack Kelly with violin, jog and others. 1/8/33. 

Bessie Jackson (vcl); Walter Roland (p). 
17/7/33. 

Ruby Smith (vcl); Henry Allen (tpt); J. C. 
Higginbotham (tbn): James P. Johnson (p); Gene 
Sedric (ten); Al Casey (g); J, Williams (bs); 
Sid Catlett (d), 1938. 

Johnny Dunn (cnt); Cal Jones or Bub Aiken 
(tbn); Garvin Bushell (alt); Geo. Rockson or 
Dan Wilson (p); Cokey Spivey or John Mitchell 
(g). New York 18/8/22. 

Dixie Stompers, Russell Smith, loe Smith 
(tpt); Charlie Green (tbn); Buster Bailey (clt); 
Don Redman (alt); Coleman Hawkins (ten); 
Fletcher Henderson (p); Charlie Dixon (bjo); 
Bob Escudero (bs); Kaiser Marshall (d). 
14/4/26. 

Troy Floyd. Siki Collins (tbn); Don Albert, 
Willy Long (tpt); Hershall Evans and others 
(reeds); Allen Van (p); Charlie Dixon (bs/ 
tuba); John Humphrey (d). San Antoni, 21/6/29. 

“Log Cabin'’. Ed Allen (tpt); Bert Socarras 
(cle); Cyrus St. Clair (tuba); Clarence Williams 
(p); Floyd Casey (w'bd). 18/4/78. 

“B Flat’, Ed Allen, King Oliver (tpt); Ar- 
ville Harris (clt); C. Williams (p); F, Casey 
(w'bd). 23/5/28. 

Trombone Red. Robert Red Freeman (tbn); 
others unknown. Chicago 18/6/31 

Sonny Greer. Cootie Williams, Arthur Whetsel, 
Freddy Jenkins (tpt); loe Nanton (tbn); Johnny 
Hodges (alt); Barney Bigard (clt); Harry Carney 
(bari); Duke Ellington (p); Fred Guy (bio); 
Wellman Braud (bs); Sonny Greer (d). 28/5/29. 

Henry Allen (tpt); J. C. Higginbotham (tbn); 
Charlie Holmes (alt); Luis Russell (p); Will 
Johnson (g); Pops Foster (bs); Paul Barbarin 
(d). New York 5/2/30, 


LUCKEY ROBERTS/ 
WILLIE ‘THE LION’ SMITH 


PIANO SOLOS: 

(Luckey Roberts): Nothin’; Spanish Fandango; 

Railroad Blues; Complainin’; Inner Space; Outer 

Space (24 min. )—(Willie The Lion Smith): 

Morning Air; Relaxin’; Rippling Water; Between 

The Devil And The Deep Blue Sea; Tango La 
Caprice; Concentratin’ (21 min.) 


(Vogue LAG 12256. I2inLP. 36s. 5S}d.) 


If you are at all interested in Harlem 
piano, then this is for you. Both the 
gentlemen involved are high class 
musicians and both are unique com- 
posers into the bargain. The style used 
is near enough “stride”, with a certain 
amount of piano-roll right hand work 
thrown in for good measure. The tech- 
nique displayed by them both is envi- 
able. All the compositions are full of 
melody and are in many cases so 
quaintly hummable that it is strange 
they have not cropped up more often: 
excepting that they aren't all that easy 
to play. 

“Nothin’” and “Complainin’” are 
two real swingers. both with a_ solid 
bass line attached to a very capricious. 
melodic treble. “Railroad” was written 
well over forty vears ago and shows the 
New York men had more than a nod- 
ding acquaintance with blues even then. 
Funnily enough. one of the most at- 
tractive pieces here is a waltz, “Inner 
Space”. It swings all the way and is 








quite beautifully played. 

This was one of The Lion’s better 
days. “Concentratin’” and “Relaxin’” 
both show his great feeling for dyna- 
mics, whilst “Morning Air” is one of 
his very best compositions. The “Tango” 
along with the “Fandango”, from Side 
One, are evidence that that famous 
Spanish tinge wasn’t only known in 
New Orleans—both are extremely fas- 
cinating piano pieces. 

ST. 

Recorded New York, 18/3/58. 


PETE RUGOLO 


MASTERPIECES OF KENTON: 
Concerto To End All Concertos; Minor Riff— 
Opus in Pastels; Artistry In Boogie 


(Mercury ZEP 10099. EP. 12s 34d.) 


This is the second extract from 
“Rugolo Plays Kenton” (MMB 12011). 
and although “Masterpieces” is hardly 
the word I would use to describe them. 
these are very well played performances 
by some of the top Hollywood studio 
musicians. Odd solo spots by Fager- 
quist, Shank, Roberts, et al. crop up 
here and there, without producing anv- 
thing very memorable. The arrangem:2nts 
have been re-written, to include parts 
for Shank on flute and Cooper on oboe. 
These spots are particularly good on 
“Opus In Pastels”, a charming piece of 
writing. The liner note gives no_per- 
sonnel or recording date. 

MS. 

Al Porcino, Ollie Mitchell, Buddy Childers, 
Don Fagerquist (tpt); Milt Bernhart, Frank 
Rosolino, Dick Nash, Kenny Shroyer (tbn); 
Bud Shank (alt, f); Harry Klee (alto, cit); 
Bob Cooper (ten, ob); Dave Pell (ten); Chuck 
Gentry (bar); Red Callender (tu); Claude 
Williamson (p); Howard Roberts (g); Don 


Bagley (bs): Shelly Manne (d). Hollywood, 
probably 1958. 


BUD SHANK 


1 ATIN CONTRASTS: 
(b) Harlem Samba; North Of The Border; Sn. 
set Baion; (a) ‘Round About Midnight; (b) 
Toro Dance (14 min.)—(b) Serenade For Alto; 
(a) Xana-Lyn; (b) Blowing Wild; (a) Pre- 
lude 11; Frio Y Color (18 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12248. I2inLP. 36s. 5i}d.) 
This is the third album resulting from 
a collaboration between Bud Shank and 
Laurindo Almeida (LAE 12019 and 
LAE12177 are the others). Here they 
have produced a record which ranges 
from the commonplace to the excep- 
tionally good. There is rather more of 
Almeida on the second side than on the 
first, where he is only heard to advan- 
tage on “Midnight”. He is prominent on 
“Serenade” and “Xana-Lyn’, but it is 
his long, superb, unaccompanied pas- 
sage on “Prelude 11” which is the al- 
bum’s highspot. To those who are un- 
familiar with the sound of the unam- 
plified guitar, played with fingers (as 
opposed to a plectrum), this track will 
be something of a revelation. It goes a 
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long way to explaining why guitarists 
who use an amplifier can never really 
get the beautiful tone of the un- 
amplified instrument. 

Bud Shank performs admirably on 
alto, but the flute makes a better tonal 
blend with the guitar. Bass and drums 
are good, and Flores’ brushwork is very 
swinging. The tunes (mostly originals by 
Shank or Almeida) are pleasantly tune- 
ful, without being outstanding. Accord- 
ing to the liner note, the album is aimed 
at a public larger than the jazz audience. 
which may account for the short playing 
time. 

MS. 

(a) Bud Shank (f); Laurindo Almeida (g); 
Gary Peacock (bs); Chuck Flores (d). Holly- 
wood, 1959. 


(b) as for (a), but Shank plays alto. Same 
date. 


BUSTER SMITH 


THE LEGENDARY BUSTER SMITH: 

Buster’s Tune; E Flat Boogie; September Song; 
King Alcohol (19 min,)—Kansas City Riffs; 
Late Late; Organ Grinders Swing (194 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15206. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Henry “Buster” Smith, an alto player 
who it is stated had some influence on 
Charlie Parker, has been playing in 
Texas ever since he left New York 
some twenty years ago—this is his first 
LP. The style is riffy and borders on 
rock and roll, but there is no doubt it 
swings and has feeling. Much of the 
drumming is too strident, but is doesn’t 
intrude enough to spoil one’s enjoyment 
of what was obviously a happy session. 
Smith’s alto is clean and uncomplicated 
and only on “September Song”, where 
he gets a little smaltzy. does his tone 
show up as being a little on the thin 
side. The outstanding soloist is Leroy 
Cooper on baritone. At one time with 





Preach the great news! Here is.. 


VOdt TI 
A TREASURY OF FIELD 
RECORDINGS 
Regional and Personalised Song 
77-LA-12-3 


The first volume of this essential 
collection has won world-wide ac- 
claim, including a S-star rating in 
‘Down Beat’. In the opinion of 
Seventy Seven Records this second 
volume, released now, seems super- 
ior. The 15 tracks were collected by 
seven experts and Vol. II enjoys the 
reputable sponsorship of The Hous- 
ton Folklore Group and The Texas 
Folklore Society. It is extremely 
doubtful that a finer collection can 
be issued anywhere by anyone this 
year. Your record shop can order 
from the sole representative: CEN- 
TRAL RECORD DISTRIBUTORS, 
10 Rathbone Place, London, W.1., 
LANgham 0781. 
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the Ray Charles band, Cooper shows 
how to really get hold of the blues, all 
his solos (and luckily there are plenty) 
being full of excitement. Gillum is an 
entertaining trumpet player, | slightly 
reminiscent of the late Hot Lips Page. 
His use of mutes is quite individual and 
he has a fine growl style that owes 
nothing to anyone. It is good to hear 
“Organ Grinder” again—a fine tune not 
played often enough. 

S.T. 

Charles Gillum (tpt); Clinton Smith (tbn); 
Buster Smith (alt & g on ‘‘Late’’); Eddie Cadell 
(ten); Leroy Cooper (bari); Herman Flowers 
(p); Josea Smith (bs); Robert Cobbs (4d). 
Cadell, Gillum and Clinton Smith do not play 
on ‘‘Buster’s Tune’ and ‘‘Late, Late’’. Boston 
replaces Flowers on this track. Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1959. 


JO STAFFORD 


10 AND JAZZ; 

Just Squeeze Me; For You; Midnight Sun; You'd 
Be So Nice To Come Home To; Folks Who 
Live On The Hill; | Didn’t Know About You 
(21 min.) —What Can 1 Say After | Say I’m 
Sorry; Dream Of You; Imagination; S’posin’; 
Day Dream; I’ve Got The World On A String 

(203 min.) 
(Philips SBBL 595 stereo. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Once again A & R man Irving Town- 
send has pulled an unlikely session out 
of the bag in providing Jo Stafford with 
a first-rate jazz backing. Having dreamed 
up the idea of featuring Johnny Man- 
del’s arrangements, they proceeded to 
pack up the group with men like Web- 
ster, Hodges, Nance, and some of the 
prominent resident Hollywood studio 
musicians. What is so remarkable is that 
Jo Stafford turns out to be the star of 
the session, despite the fact that she does 
not really set herself up to be a jazz 
singer. 

The halance of this session is such that 
the solists are always present, but never 
intrusive. Miss Stafford does not attempt 
anything outside her scope, with the 
result that we have here a set of im- 
maculately perpared standards, mostly 
based on Dorsey or Ellington themes. 
Trumpeters Fagerquist and Candoli 
also take their share of solos, but Ben 
Webster and Johnny Hodges make the 
biggest instrumental contributions, apart 
from the rhythm section. With the 
accent on slow mood pieces, the high 
«=ots seem to be “Midnight Sun” and 
“Day Dream”, both of which are ideally 
suited to Jo’s specialised treatment. 

Jo Stafford (vcl); Johnny Hodges (alt); Ben 
Webster (ten); Ray Nance, Don Fagerquist, 
Conte Candoli (tpt); Jimmy Bowles (p); Bob 
Gibbons (g); Joe Mondragon (bs); Mel Lewis 
(d). Arrangements by Johnny Mandel. 


SONNY STITT 


BLOWS THE BLUES: 

Blue Devil Blues; Home Free Blues; Blue Pre- 

lude; Frankie And Johnny (17 min.)—Birth Of 

The Blues; A Blues Offering; Hymnal Blues; 
Morning After Blues (19} min.) 


(HMV CSD 1341 stereo. I2inLP. 34s. I$d_) 
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rhis is a tasteful album, containing 
some good tunes and a lot of home- 
made (by Stitt) blues. Stitt is on alto 
throughout and he is a great swinger, 
even if he has not as yet quite de- 
veloped an individual style for himself. 
Much of his work is still so Parker- 
based that you know before he plays 
them exactly what runs and phrases he 
is going to trot out. Maybe that sounds 
a little harsh, as he is a very gifted 
musician with a nimble mind, an ad- 
vanced technique, and a fine, hot tone. 
Nevertheless, although the sleeve states 
he played this way before he ever met 
Parker, he still at times sounds a dead 
ringer for Bird. 

Best of the blues are “Offering” an 
earthy type of number; “Hvmnal” 
which strikes a good tempo; and “Home 
Free” a sombre number in a minor key. 
From the rest I particularly like “Blue 
Prelude”, which has a very fine melodv 
that Stitt really gets his teeth into: and 
the humorous “Frankie & Johnnv”. On 
the latter track and “Birth of the Blues”. 
Lou Levy shows himself as one of the 
best of the modern pianists. He confines 
himself to a somewhat limited range. 
but he certainly plays with fire and 
swing. Lewis and Vinnegar round off a 
good rhythm team. 

S.T. 


Sonny Stitt (alt); Lou Levy (p); Leroy Vin- 
negar (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 


ART TATUM 


IN PERSON: 

Begin The Beguine: Someone To Watch Over 
Me; Body And Soul; Willow Weep For Me; 
Too Marvellous For Words; Danny Boy (173 
min.)—Tenderlvy; You Took Advantage Of Me; 
Yesterdays; I’ll Never Be The Same; Without 
A Song; Little Man You’ve Had A Busy Day 

(173 min.) 


(Ember EMB 3314. I2inLP. 25s.) 


Previously released on Ton Rank 
35/067 as “Art Tatum Discoveries”, this 
album was reviewed in our August 
issue of last year. The surface is a little 
rough, but nothing much to worry about 
and certainly not enough to detract from 
the marvellous music that Tatum brings 
to you. It was recorded in California in 
1956 at an after hours party and it 
shows off a free and easy Tatum striding 
out and improvising as only he could. 

It is all quite wonderful, but to me 
there are two most outstanding tracks. 
namely, “You Took Advantage Of Me” 
and “Without A Song”. It is to be hoped 
that Ember will soon issue the second 
volume from this set. 

S.T. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


JAZZ MAVERICK: 
Ever Lovin’ Baby; Aunt Hagar’s Country Home; 
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High Society; Blue Dawn; Riverboat Shuffle 

(21 min. )—Roundtable Romp; Ain’t Cha Glad; 

A Hundred Years From Today; Tin Roof Blues 
(18 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3365 M. I2inLP. 34s, I}d.) 


This is a fine band that Jack Tea- 
garden leads these days. The rhythm is 
sparked by Don Ewell’s excellent piano, 
and in Don Goldie he has a trumpet 
player of exceptional ability. Clarinet- 
tist Cuesta is a good ensemble musician, 
and Jack himself is still as individual as 
ever he was. The choice of tunes is a 
good one and contains some pleasant 
new originals. Teagarden wrote “Ever 
Lovin’ Baby” a catchy tune which well 
suits his lazy-styled singing. “Blue 
Dawn” is by Goldie and on which he 
manages to sound like a cross between 
Hackett and Dizzv Gillespie. But the 
best I think is Ewell’s “Roundtable”. 
which swings majestically and contains 
fine solos from Ewell and all the front 
line. 

Teagarden sings charmingly on “Aunt 
Hagar’s” and “Ain’t Cha Glad”, but 
never quite gets going on his old 
favourite “Hundred Years”—the tem- 
po is too slow and the whole perfor- 
mance drags alarmingly. Best of all the 
tracks is the brightly paced “Tin Roof” 
with its unusually accented opening en- 
sembles and really fine solos from Tea- 
garden and Goldie. A good record for 
almost anyone’s collection. 

S.T. 

Jack Teagarden (tbn); Don Goldie (tpt): 


Henry Cuesta (cit); Don Ewell (p); Stan Puls 
(bs); Ronnie Greb (d). 2-25/1/60. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
CLOSE TO YOU: 


Say It Isn’t So; Missing You; I’ve Got To Talk 
To My Heart; I’ll Never Be The Same; There’s 


AFRICAN WALTZ 


b/w CANNONBALL 
ADDERLEY 


KELLY BLUES (WYNTON KELLY) 
Riverside 33-457—6/4d. 


—33{ rpm SINGLE— 
RIVERSIDE 


All LP’s in stock at 39/9d. 


BLUE NOTE RECORDS 
A SPECIALITY (EP’s in stock 12/6) 


Send now for lists 


M. W. HEATH, 


26, Goidel Close, Wallington, 


Surrey 
| ee 
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No You; 1 Should Care (17} min. )—If You 

Are But A Dream; Maybe You'll Be There; Out 

Of This World; Last Night When We Were 
Young; Funny; Close To You (17} min.) 


(Mercury CMS 18040 stereo. 12inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


Sarah, of course, is one of the best 
jazz singers around but I haven’t heard 
her sing any jazz since she did that 
swinging “No Count Sarah” affair with 
the Basie band. 

There certainly isn’t any on this one 

_ instead this is a very pleasant set of 
ballads sung warmly and distinctively in 
the lovely voice that is Sarah’s. I like it. 

K.B. 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON 


AT MONTEREY: 
No Rollin’ Blues—Good Rockin’ Tonight; Big 
Fine Girl 
(Vogue EPV 1269, EP. 13s.) 
Ain’t Nobody’s Business—When 1 Been Drinkin’ 
(Vogue EPV 1270. EP. 13s.) 

When I first heard these tracks some 
time ago (they were recorded at the 
1959 Monterey Jazz Festival and issued 
in America on a 12-inch LP) I was 
greatly impressed. not only by Spoon’s 
singing, which I have always liked, but 
also by the blues playing of Hawkins 
and Hines. I am still impressed by these 
things, but I am not so sure about the 
performances as a _ whole. ’Spoon’s 
Blues, as his recordings for the Modern 
robust voice, like Joe Turner’s, is ideally 
heard over the big beat of Rhythm-and- 
and Chess labels demonstrate. Here, the 
rhythm section might as well not exist 
for all the assistance it gives the singer. 
As a result, Witherspoon’s voice is like 
a picture in search of a frame. He 
flounders and the horns, following him, 
flounder also. This is particularly notice- 
able on “No Rollin’”, where the stop- 
time choruses are a mess, but it applies 
more or less to every track. 

Whether the shapelessness is _ suf- 
ficiently offset by the individual con- 
tributions is perhaps best left to the 
individual to judge. For me, there is no 
ignoring the lack of a rhythm section. 
But this is what happens when blues 
singers acquire status. 

TS. 

Jimmy Witherspoon (vcl) acc, Roy Eldridge 
(tpt); Coleman Hawkins, Ben Webster (ten); 


Earl Hines (p); Vernon Allev (bs); Mel Lewis 
(d). Monterey, Calif. 2/10/59. 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON 


WITHERSPOON-MULLIGAN-WEBSTER: 
Times Are Getting Tougher Than Tough; How 
Long; Corina, Corina; C.C. Rider; Roll ’Em 
Pete (19 min,)—Everyday; Outskirts Of Town; 
Going To Kansas City; Trouble In Mind; St. 
Louis Blues (16} min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12253. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Jimmy Witherspoon is not one of the 
great blues singers, but he can sing in 
(continued on page 40) 
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JACK TEAGARDEN’S MUSIC 
His Career and His Recordings 
Howard J. Waters, Jr. 

(Walter C. Allen $4.00. Ill. 222 pp.)* 

This, the third in the series of Jazz 
Monographs published by Walter Allen, 
is a really splendid book. For all those 
interested in the music of Jack Tea- 
garden it is an essential for the book- 
shelf, but it will also be of great use to 
anyone who is at all concerned with 
the so-called Golden Era of jazz. 

The story of Teagarden’s career is 
contained in but 40 pages, but it is fac- 
tual, and concise. and makes absorbing 
reading—the author evidently got very 
close to his subject to produce such 
a human and sympathetic portrait. 

The main portion of the book is 
taken up with a discography, which 
seems to be complete in every detail. 
Also listed are numerous records which 
are now known to be non-Teagarden 
items. a good bibliography, a list of 
Jack’s movie appearances, an index of 
his recording groups, an index of all 
catalogue numbers, and an index of 
tune titles. Added to which there are 
some sixty photographs, many of which 
are rare and previously auite unknown. 

Sinclair Traill. 


FATHER OF THE BLUES 
by W. C. Handy 
as (Jazz Book Club) 


This autobiography makes entertain- 
ing reading. Although the late W. C. 
Handy was not strictly a jazzman, his 
roots were near enough for most people 
interested in jazz. He certainly came in- 
to contact with many old time blues 
singers and his accounts of how some of 
his compositions came into being are 
extremely fascinating. St. Louis Blues 
was taken from a single verse he heard 


*Copies available from this office price 
32s. 6d. post free. 














sung by a group of ragged guitarists; 
Aunt Hagar's Blues he picked up from 
a song sung by a woman doing the 
weekly wash; and Yellow Dog came 
from a blind singer strumming a home- 
made guitar outside a railroad depot. 
And it is with his compositions that 
Handy’s importance to jazz __ lies. 
Although he did lead a jazzband (sic) 
it never amounted to much and was 
much nearer to minstrel music than jazz. 
W. C. Handy died at the ripe old age 
of 85, and up to the time of his death 
was still working in his music publish- 
ing company. 
Sinclair Traill. 


THESE JAZZMEN OF OUR TIME 
by Raymond Horricks 
(Jazz Book Club) 

As the title implies, this is a collection 
of essays onsome of the best known of 
the younger modern musicians. Some are 
good but many tend to become a series 
of glorified record reviews, than which 
few things can be more tedious, unless 
one can immediately acquire the records 
in question. If one has them already, 
there is little point in wading through 
pages of already familiar data. 

Mr. Horricks himself contributes no 
less than eight sections to the book, and 
of his contributions I found those con- 
cerning Dave Brubeck and Quincy Jones 
by far the most readable. They really 
come to life and create an active image 
of the subject, as also does Nat Hen- 
toff’s chapter on Charlie Mingus. For 
the rest, they are inclined to fall into 
the category already referred to. 
although, all in all, there is just enough 
information included to make them 
worthwhile. 

Once more the question arises—are 
there not perhaps too many unimportant 
books about jazz? And would it not be 
more satisfactory if there were fewer 
but better and more comprehensive, 
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more vital and alive works concerning 
this controversial but ever fascinating 
subject? 

Benedict Edwards. 


JAZZ STREET 
by Dennis Stock 
(Andre Deutsch. 55s.) 


This beautiful book (and I think the 
adjective well deserved) is subtitled, “a 
photographic exploration into the world 
of jazz” and that is exactly what it is. 
A history of jazz through the lens of a 
camera. The book opens with a real 
talking picture of “Kid” Punch Miller 
walking home from work at 6 a.m., and 
from there on Dennis Stock takes us 
from New Orleans up to a Newport Jazz 
Festival. En route we visit with Louis 
Armstrong, and make acquaintance with 
such notables as Lester Young (a won- 
derful study!), Roy Eldridge, a band at 
the Metronole, Coleman Hawkins, Buck 
Clayton, Duke Ellington, the photogenic 
Lionel Hampton, Dizzy (a picture as 
humorous as the man himself), Miles 
Davis, the M.J.Q. and a host of others. 
The final fade-out is another homeward 
walk, same time in the morning, the 
subject this time being bassist Bill Crow, 
the venue Times Square, New York. 

But a list such as I have given affords 
very little idea of just how good this 
book really is. Stock is the master of 
the intimate photograph—the picture 
that sometimes gets so near to the heart 
of his subject that the result is almost 
embarrassing for the viewer. 

There are notes by Nat Hentoff, but 
they do not amount to very much and 
are almost redundant. This is the best 
book of jazz photographs to ever come 
my way, and it had no need to be tied 
up with a smart line of patter. 

Sinclair Traill. 


A GUIDE TO POPULAR MUSIC 

Peter Gammond & Peter Clayton 

( Phoenix House. 21s. Ill. 274 pp.) 

A useful reference book for anyone 
dealing, or interested, in most types of 
music. The title maybe is misleading for 
some of the references are hardly to what 
I think of as popular music, but the 
authors in their introduction do make 
out a good case for their choice of title. 

The contents, listed in alphabetical 
order, are fairly comprehensive, em- 


bracing musical comedy, popular 
songs, composers, and of _ course 
jazz. As one would expect seeing 


Peter Gammond’s name on the cover, 
the field of jazz has a good showing. I 
wonder by what yardstick he chooses 
his jazz musicians as worthv of entry. 
but do well realise he couldn’t include 
them all. The authors say that they 
hope in the fullness of time to produce 
a really exhaustive work on this fas 
cinating subiect—I for one hope their 
wish is fulfit!ed 
Sinclair Traill. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 








NARCOTICS 
Dear Sir, 

On 15th March, 1961, the following 
letter was sent to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C.: 

“We, the undersigned,* have watched 
with growing concern the events sur- 
rounding the arrest of the musician Art 
Pepper in the State of California on 
October 25th, 1960, for narcotics addic- 
tion. (The facts leading up to this arrest 
and the subsequent court proceedings 
have been fully reported in recent issues 
of Downbeat magazine.) Pepper is one 
of the leading musicians playing a form 
of music which is not only wholly 
American in origin but has been used 
in recent years to foster international 
goodwill. 

“That this is Pepper’s third arrest on 
a similar charge convinces us that such 
cases should be regarded as medical 
cases as they are in the United Kingdom 
rather than as criminal cases. May we 
express a hope that the new administra- 
tion will regard such cases with more 
sympathetic consideration than previous 
ones.” 

As far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, the United States of America is the 
only civilised country which regards ad- 
diction to narcotics as a crime. It would 
seem tnat there is a definite correlation 
between such treatment of addicts and 
the more widespread and vicious nature 
of narcotics addiction in America com- 
pared with this country. Those who have 
any knowledge of addiction in such cir- 
cumstances are aware that it often leads 
eventually to behaviour which is re- 
garded as criminal, namely the selling, 
or “peddling” of drugs. 

Under present American law no 
proper treatment of the addict is pos- 
sible. The drastic removal of drugs, 
quite apart from being totally inhumane. 
is virtually useless as a permanent 


“cure”. It is in these circumstances that 

we have written the above letter on be- 

half of all victims of these laws. 
Anyone wishing to support this letter 


should write to me at the address below; 
his signature will be added to those 
already appended to the letter. A simple 
statement of full agreement with the 
views expressed is quite sufficient; the 
letter should be signed and the writer’s 
name also typed or written in block 
capitals. 

CHRIS WHENT, 
East Lane, 
Wheathampstead, 
St. Albans, Herts. 


*At time of going to press the list 
of signatures was incomplete. 


BETTER LATE THAN ... 


Dear Sir, 

May I express my appreciation of 
Peter Russell’s “deletions” feature in the 
February Jazz Journal? The only snag 
in this excellent compilation is one for 
which Mr. Russell is not to blame, i.e. 
that the majority of the discs listed have 
already been deleted without prior noti- 
fication and collectors are thus denied 
the chance of obtaining them. It is most 
regrettable that the Decca company, 
whose discs comprise the bulk of the 
listing, do not see fit to notify their 
deletions well in advance, as EMI did in 
the days when deletion lists appeared in 
the Melody Maker. Such a policy might 
well prove beneficial to them from a 
sales viewpoint ds well as to collectors. 

However, even the listing of records 
already deleted is a step in the right 
direction, and I hope that Peter Russell’s 
survey will continue to appear as and 
when future deletions are announced 

BRIAN GLADWELL. 
Staines. Middx. 


ITALIAN DATES 
Dear Sir, 

I wonder why your reviewer so 
heartly dislikes André Ekyan’s alto-sax 
playing in the Django—The Unforget- 
table HMV album? I think he plays 
beautifully, with great swing, in the 
Benny Carter stvle of the wonderful 
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30's and that he is the best partner 
Django ever had in his Quintettes Of 
The Hot Club Of France (Grappelly 
excepted). 

This notwithstanding, I wish to give 
you the following information about the 
recording dates of the sessions in this 
album: 

The Ekyan session took place in 
April-May, 1950 and the Grappelly 
one in January-February, 1949. 

I can also tell you that you will soon 
hear more of both sessions on the RCA 
label. 

CH. W. LIVORNESS, 
Rome, Italy. 


LUNCEFORD 
Dear Sir, 

Upon reading the deletion lists in the 
February issue I noticed that the last 
two Jimmy Lunceford LPs available in 
this country have been removed from 
the Brunswick catalogue. One must sup- 
pose these were deleted because they 
did not sell. Why, I wonder? Except for 
a few commercial vocals which have 
dated, the orchestra sounds as fresh to- 
day as it did twenty years ago. The 
musical qualities of its members were of 
the highest order and its arrangers under 
Sy Oliver were second only to Duke 
Ellington in quality. 

There are, I feel, two main reasons 
for the lack of interest. Firstly, the 
mainstream revival has been concentra- 
ted on re-creating the four-beat rhythmic 
style of Basie and Goodman both in 
small group and big bands, while the 
two-beat Lunceford rhythm has been 
ignored or confused with the two-beat 
monotony of the Dixielanders.. 

Secondly. the Lunceford Brunswick 
LPs were issued at a time when the 
jazz camp was split between Traditiona- 
lists and Modernists and the music of 
the swing era was for the most part 
ignored. Thus, the records were not 
given sufficient publicity, and over the 
past few vears have been forgotten by 
the majority of jazz fans. 

It is probably too much to hope that 
the records will be re-released in the near 
future, but perhaps the new band, which 
Stanley Dance tells us has been organ- 
ised by Sy Oliver, will be recorded in 
the near future and maybe even 
brought to this country. 

JOHN C. GIBBONS 
Worthing, Sussex 


I THINK THAT 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Codd’s letter (Jazz Journal, 
March issue) raises several points which 
I will endeavour to answer. One of the 
basic problems in jazz criticism is 
whether one should relate a particular 
record to jazz as a whole, or whether 
one should merely make comparisons 
with previous records by the musician 
concerned. I try to use both methods, 
but Mr. Codd obviously prefers that 
every one should be neatly pigeon- 











holed, and that one should only use the 
svcond method. 

In his second paragraph, Mr. Codd 
draws some conclusions from my re- 
view which a closer look would have 
negated. I did not condemn the record 
merely because I dislike Desmond. It 
is the sort of playing on_ this 
record which leads me to dislike Des- 
mond—a subtle difference. Apart from 
it not being true that I hardly listened 
to the record (however much I dislike 
a record, I always listen several times to 
trv to be fair to it), I fail to see how 
Mr. Codd deduces that I know nothing 
about the people on it. If, everytime, I 
stated an opinion prefaced by “I think 
that”, however much Mr. Codd would 
like it, I know the editor would swiftly 


put a pencil through “I think that”. 
Surely it should be obvious what are 
opinions and what are facts. in that 


opening statement. 

In listening to jazz for a considerable 
number of years, I have never yet come 
across anyone with exactly the same 
tastes as myself. I hope I never do. It 


However, I am not alone in my 
opinion of Desmond. Whilst only two 
out of twenty critics voted for him in 
the recent Melody Maker critics poll, 


Mr. Codd can take comfort from the 
fact that several thousand Playboy 
readers, not to mention the Melody 
Maker readers, voted for him as top 
alto. 

MICHAEL SHERA., 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 

DELETIONS 

Dear Sir, 


Re the deletions listed by Mr. Peter 
Russell, there are I find a few items that 
he has missed. None of them are per- 
haps very important, but tastes vary 
so widely that there may be some of 
your readers who will be interested. 


HMV (7” EP.) 
7EG 8363. Phillips / Muddel / Harris 
Bailey/Le Sage. It Swings. 

Columbia (12” LP.) 
33SX 1091. Herb Pomeroy Orch. Life 


would be exceedingly bad for jazz if 
everyone liked the same thing. 


Is A Many Splendored Girl. 
Capitol (12” LP.) 
LCT 6124. Brown/James/Anthony/May 


Herman/Kenton. Dance to The 
Bands. Vols. 1 & 2. 
6125. 
6138. Kenton With Voices. 
T 995 Stan Kenton Orch. Back To 
Balboa. 
Capitol (7” EP.) 
EAP 1013 It’s Billy May Time. 


1023 Pee Wee Hunt Orch. 
Dixieland Classics. No. 2. 
1038 Pee Wee Hunt = Orch 


Dixieland Classics. No. 2. 
Parlophone (7” EP.) 
GEP 8750. Sam Most. Musically Y ours 
MGM (12” LP.) 
MGM/C. Sonny 
Brass. 
MGM (7” EP.) 
EP 563. Geo. Shearing Quintet. When 
Lights Are Low. 
657 Geo. Shearing Quintet. 
Nothing New Under The Sun. 
Philips (7” EP.) 


Rollins & The Big 


BBE 1084. Erroll Garner. Wizard 
Of The Ivories. 
BBE 12173. Gene Krupa. Leave Us 
Leap. 
ROGER J. DALLEYWATER. 
Beckenham, Kent. 





Saturday Ist 


JAZZSHOWS PRESENTS 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


100 Oxford Street, London, W.|. 


Clyde Valley Stompers 


Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 


Sunday 2nd Kenny Ball Jazzmen 
Monday 3rd. 
Tuesday 4th The Vintage Jazz Band 


Wednesday Sth 


Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Thursday 6th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Friday 7th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 8th Cy Laurie Band 

Sunday 9th Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Monday 10th .. New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Tuesday 11th ... The Vintage Jazz Band 


Wednesday 12th 


Thursday 13th ... 


Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 14th ... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 15th ... Alex Welsh and his Band 

Sunday 16th ... Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Monday 17th ... Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 18th .. Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 


Wednesday 19th 


Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Thursday 20th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Friday 21st Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Saturday 22nd New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Sunday 23rd Alex Welsh and his Band 

Monday 24th Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 25th ... Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 


Wednesday 26th 


Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Thursday 27th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
Friday 28th ... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 29th ... Monty Sunshine’s Jazz Band 
Sunday 30th Kenny Ball Jazzmen 
EXTRA 
Monday 3rd. Piccaddilly Jazz Club, 41 Great Windmill 
Street, W.1 
Sunday 16th Jazzshows Jazz Club, 100 Oxford Street, W.1 
Monday 24th Jazzshows Jazz Club, 100 Oxford Street, W.1 


PICCADILLY JAZZ CLUB 


41 Gt. Windmill St., London, W.1. 


Saturday Ist 
Sunday 2nd 
Monday 3rd. 
Tuesday 4th . 
Wednesday 5th 


Thursday 6th ... 


Friday 7th 
Saturday 8th 
Sunday 9th 


Monday 10th ... 
Tuesday 11th ... 


Wednesday 12th 


Thursday 13th ... 


Friday 14th 


Saturday 15th ee 


Sunday 16th 


Monday 17th ... 
Tuesday 18th .. 


Wednesday 19th 


Thursday 20th ... 


Friday 21st 
Saturday 22nd . 
Sunday 23rd 
Monday 24th 


Tuesday 25th ... 


Wednesday 26th 


Thursday 27th ... 


Friday 24th 


Saturday 29th ... 
ws Sunday 30th 


LONDON APPEARANCES OF 


Thursday 27th ... 
Saturday 29th ... 


Sunday 30th 


Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen 

The Vintage Jazz Band 

Mike Cotton Jazz Band 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Cy Laurie Band 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
The Vintage Jazz Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
lan Bell Jazzmen 

Mike Peter’s Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

The Vintage Jazz Band 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Mike Cotton Jazz Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Mike Peter’s Jazz Band 

lan Bell Jazzmen 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
The Vintage Jazz Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Mike Cotton Jazz Band 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Charlie Gall’s Jazzmen 

Cy Laurie Band 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


‘MEMPHIS SLIM’ 


Jazzshows Jazz Club, 100 Oxford Street, W.1 

Studio 51, 10/11 Great Newport Street, 
Leicester Square. 

St. Pancras Town Hall, Concert at 7.30 p.m. 


FOR DETAILS OF BOTH CLUBS FROM THE SECRETARY, JAZZSHOWS LTD., 64-66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Ray Brown—JAZZ CELLO (Brown, cello, with 
big band led by Russ Garcia): Tangerine/ 
Rosalie/That Old  Feeling/Poor  Butterfly/ 
etc. VERVE MGV 8390 

Sonny Criss—I've Got It Bad/Sweet Lorraine 

PEACOCK 802 

Herb Ellis—THANK YOU CHARLIE CHRISTIAN 
(Ellis, gtr; Chuck Bergofer, bs; Kenny Hume, 
d; Frank Strazzari, p; Harry Babasin, cello): 
Thank You Charlie Christian/etc. 

VERVE MGC 8381 

Booker Ervin—THE BOOK COOKS (Tommy 
Turrentine, tpt; Irvin, Zoot Sims, ten; Tommy 
Flanagan, p; George Tucker, bs; Dannie 
Richmond, d.): Git It/Poor Butterfly/The 
Blue Book/Little Jane/Largo/The Book Cooks 

BETHLEHEM 6048 

Curtis Fuller—-VOLUME THREE (Fuller, tbn; 
Art Farmer, tpt; Sonny Clark, p; George 
Tucker, bs; Louis Hayes, d.): Little Messenger/ 
Quantrale/Jeanie/Carvon/Two Quarters Of A 
Mile/It’s Too Late Now BLUE NOTE 1583 

Stan Getz—COOL VELVET (Getz, ten; acc 
unknown large orch.): The Thrill is Gone/It 
Never Entered My Mind/Early Autumn/When 
1 Go | Go All The Way/A New Town Is A 
Blue Town/'Round Midnight/Born To Be 
Blue/Whisper Not/Goodbye/ Nature Boy 

VERVE 68379 

Chico Hamilton Quartet—BYE BYE BIRDIE/ 
IRMA LA DOUCE: Lots Of Livin’/Put On 
A Happy Face/Kids/Irma La Douce/The 
Language Of Love/etc. COLUMBIA 1590 

Franz Jackson—A NIGHT AT THE RED ARROW 
(Jackson, clt; Bob Shoffner, tpt; John Thomas, 
thn: Rozelle Claxton p; Lawrence Dixon, bjo; 
Bill Oldham, tu; Richard Curry, d.); Red 
Arrow Blues/Clarinet Marmalade/St !ames 
Infirmary/Ice Cream/Woncha Come On Home? 
/Weary Blues/Panama/Mack The Knife/Mr 
Banjo Man PINNACLE 103 

Willis “Gator Tail’? Jackson—BLUE GATOR 
(Jackson, ten; Jack McDuff, el-org; Bill 
Jennings, gtr; Wendell Marshall or Tommy 
Potter or Milt Hinton, bs; Alvin Johnson or 
Bill Elliott, d_): Blue Gator/Try A _ Little 
Tenderness/Gator’s  Tail/This Nearly Was 
Mine/East Breeze/She’s Funny That Way 

PRESTIGE 7183 

The Modern jazz Quartet—PATTERNS (titles 
not known) (M&S) 

UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4072 

Ken Mcintyre—LOOKING AHEAD (Mcintyre, 
alto, fit; Eric Dolphy, alto, fit, bs-clt; Walter 
Bishop Jr, p; Sam Jones, bs; Arthur Taylor, 
d.): Lautir/Curtsy/Geo’s Tune/They All 
Laughed/Head Shakin’/Dianna 

PRESTIGE NEW JAZZ 8247 

Oscar Peterson—PLAYS PORGY & _ BESS 
(Peterson, p; Ray Brown, bs; Ed Thigpen, 
d.): Plenty O’ Nuttin’/Summertime/it Ain't 
Necessarily So/Here Come De Honey Man/ 
Bess You Is My Woman Now/etc. 

VERVE MGV 8340 


Recent 
merican 
ecords 


Betty Roche—SINGIN’ & SWINGIN’ (Roche, 
vel with Bill Jennings, gtr; Jimmy Forrest, 
ten; Jack McDuff, org; Wendell Marshall, bs; 
Roy Haynes, d.): Come Rain Or Come Shine/ 
A Foggy Day/Day By Day/When | Fall In 
Love/Blue Moon/Where Or When/September 
Song/Until The Real Thing Comes Along/ 
Billie’s Bounce PRESTIGE 7187 

George Russell—STRATUSFUNK (AI Kiger, «pt; 
Dave Baker, tbn; Dave Young, ten; Russell, 
p; Chuck Israel, bs; Joe Hunt, d.): 
Stratusphunk/New Donna/Bent Eagle/Kentucky 
Oysters/Lambskins/Things New 

RIVERSIDE 341 

Paul Quinichette—(with Freddie Greene, Harry 
Edison, Snooky Young, Shad Collins, Joe 
Jones, Eddie Jones, Al Grey, Nat Pierce, Dick 
Vance): titles not known (M&S) 

UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4077 

Osborne Smith—THE EYES OF LOVE (Smith, 
narrative, vcl; Ronald Wilson, fit; Ronald 
Faulkner, gtr; Richard ‘f£vans, bs; Marshall 
Thompson, d.): The Eyes Of Love/Jail House 
Blues/Danny Boy/Honey Babe/Boss Man/ 
Barbara Allen/Adam And Evil Blues/Fire In 
The East ARGO 4000 


BLUES & FOLK: 
Bill Beasley—Too Long/A Million Teardrops 
DEECAL 500 
Oscar Boyd—Cheese All Week Long/What 
Makes You So Cruel (‘‘Big voiced blues 


shout . . . high swinging tenor’’—Billboard ) 
HIMI 3004 
Lattimore Brown—Darlin’ Dear/Somebody’s 


Gonna Miss Me EXCELLO 2196 
Bernard Byars—Sittin' By The River/You're 
Gonna Miss Me END 1087 
Ray Charles—A Bit Of Soul/Early In The 


Mornin’ ATLANTIC 2094 
Ray Charles—Let’s Go/One Mint Julep 
IMPULSE 200 
James Cleveland—i Need Jesus/Love Of God 
SAVOY 4157 
James Cleveland—tLord I'm Satisfied/There’s A 
Brighter Day SAVOY 4154 
Champion Jack Dupree—Two Below Zero/Sharp 
Harp FEDERAL 12408 


Five Blind Boys of Birmingham, Alabama— 
Something Got Hold Of Me/Hop, Skip And 
jump GOSPEL 1)47 

The Gospelaires—They Won't Belive In Me/They 
Followed Jesus PEACOCK 1827 

Casey WHart—Blues For My Baby/Call Today 
(‘‘Plaintive hea reading . . | effective blues’’— 
Billboard ). CHOICE 14 

Jennell Hawkins—Don't Worry About Me/! 
Pity You, Fool DYNAMIC 1006 

Lazy Lester—Petroi Biues/Got Me Where You 
Want Me EXCELLO 2197 

Little Walter—! Don’t Play/As Long As | Have 
You CHECKER 968 

Big Maybelle—! Ain't Got Nobody/Goin’ Home, 
Baby SAVOY 1595 
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Willie Mitchell—One Mint Julep/i've Got A 
Right To Cry HOME OF THE BLUES 119 
Orlie—New York Twist and Freeze/King Kong 
(‘Country blues wax’’—Billboard ) 
BANDBOX 253 
Buck Ram—tTwilight Time/Josh-ico (instr. ) 


ENSIGN 5001 

Al Robinson—Pain In My Heart/I'm Leavin’ 
Today IMPERIAL 5727 
Buddy Skipper—The ‘Clock/No More Doggin’ 
FURRY 1044 

Sam ‘‘The Man’’ Taylor—Deacon's Hop/Deliver 
Me SAVOY 1597 
Sonny Terry—Dupree/Hottin’ CHOICE 15 


Titus Turnmer—Way Down Yonder/Miss Rubber- 
neck Jones KING 5465 


TAX FREE 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


AT HOME. C.O.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 


CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 


OPEN ALL DAY THURSDAY 


till 6.30 p.m. 
Mon., Tues., 


Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till ] o'clock. 


LEICESTER SQuame 
Tyee St4Tiow 
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RECORD REVIEWS 
(continued from page 35) 

an abiding tradition, and one of the 
men he takes for a model—Joe Turner— 
is still the king. Possibly because of 
lack of serious competition, Wither- 
spoon occupies a prominent position in 
modern blues recording and has ap- 
peared at times in some fairly distin- 
guished company. 

Basically, this is too serious a group 
for Witherspoon. There is a cracking 
rhythm section which could put some 
spirit even into an accordion band. Ben 
Webster, in spite of advice from the 
sidelines, can wail, groan, and gasp more 
violently than any rock band tenorman, 
and judging by this performance would 
not be out of place behind Fats 
Domino. Mulligan is not heard much on 
this record, which might be taken to 
prove that he has little or no feeling for 
the blues. The fact that he had little real 
sympathy for Withspoon’s blues can not 
in any sense be to his discredit. Just 
think of how many other eminently 
satisfying musicians would be out of 
place here. His extended solo on “C. C. 
Rider” tells vou all about it. 

For the blues singer. the first track is 
‘the one to hear, as it hits just the right 
level. Neither “Roll "Em” nor “Every- 
day”, turned by Joe Williams into flag- 
waving shout-pieces, can match Joe’s 
own pulsating near-hysteria. This still 
remains an intriguing record but it never 
really connects. 

GB. 
Jimmy Witherspoon (vcl); Ben Webster (ten); 


Gerry Mulligan (bar); Jimmy Bowles (p); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1958, 1959, 


1960—41/-. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE 
1/6 per copy. 


Record Reviews. February, March, 


Price Is. 9d., post free. 


complete-bound, 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 


(Hugues 
Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 
“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. 
1961, 
available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


CHAMPION JACK DUPREE 


(continued from page 7) 


That saxophone business kills you. I 
don’t like them bands—they’re alright 
when you're playing for people but for 
my recording I wouldn’t use no horns 
at all if I had my way. 

But that don’t mean the blues is 
finished. The blues’ll last as long as 
life. Now I'll tell you the fact of that 
—you see, the poor people in the South, 
that’s all they live for. They works hard 
and the little money they make they 
spend it on the week-end, playin’ some 
juke box with blues records. Now if 
you go puttin’ anything else on there, 
that takes their spirit away. They won't 
have nothin’ else. You can go in them 
little country towns and hear the juke 
box playin’ all night, nothin’ but the 
blues. That satisfies their minds. That 
the only thing they got to satisfy their 
minds. That’s the only thing that’ll ease 
their minds, ’cause they’re not happy 
people. Nobody in the South, in the 
line of coloured people, is happy. So 
that’s how that run—people are so ig- 
norant they ain’t got no sense nowhere. 
You can’t go an’ hear the blues singers 
down there ‘cause there’s_ ignorant 
people won’t let you. Over there we 
sufferin’ like a dog, and if you go 
somewhere and you get treated like a 
human being you don’t want to go back 
there. Why go back to somewhere where 
you got to act like a dog? 

There’s no point stayin’ no place that 
you don’t feel happy. Just keep rollin’. 


hard board 


Rate: 

Panassié) 
for details 

News, Articles, MANCHESTER. 
issues now 
prices. 
Glasgow, W.1. 








File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 






Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 


received, giving full 
obviating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth. 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13 6 post free. 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 











3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Bold type 6d. per word. 


protection and 
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FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 


A FINE LIST of jazz LP’s and EP’s, like new, all periods, bargain 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, 901, Dumbarton Road, 





EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz and folk blues. 
Edited by Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. March/April, May/ 
June, July/August. Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 
SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? We Are 
Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern Town. Naked 

Dance, Big Fat Ham. 3s. 6d. per copy post free. 

“JACK TEAGARDEN’S MUSIC”—Howard Waters’ remarkable 
bio-discography, 222 pages. Published by Walter C. Allen 
Price: 32s. 6d. 

BUNDLES of American, Continental and British jazz magazines 
—mostly illustrated. 6 for 4/- post free. Jazz Journal, 27 
Willow Vale, London W.12 


FROM: 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
277 WULOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 





TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 records. 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 1800 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 32/6, 1200 ft. standard 
—_ SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REG 
745. 


FOR SALE: Two much sought after LPs—“Great Trumpet 
Soloisists’’ (DLP 1054) and “A Visit To Jazzland” (BBR 8071). 
Both these records are brand new except that some tracks 
have been played once. Offers to J. Stanley Clarke, Forest 
Lodge, Sharpthorne, Sussex. 


STORYVILLE, SONET and DEBUT records—several recorded in 
Copenhagen. Free catalogues. Louis Barnewitz, New Orleans, 
Taasingegade 51. Copenhagen. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 23 Decca Jazz Supplements—original prices 
from 3d. to 1/- each—all for 2/6 postage paid. These are the 
only sources of detailed information on Decca-group jazz 
releases past and present. Send 2/6d now for your copies 
of Nos. Il—24 (excluding No. 20) to The Publicity 
Department, The Decca Record Co. Ltd, Decca House, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E.1. 
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YOUR BANK MANAGER WON’T LIKE THESE!... 


CANNONBALL ADDERLEY QUINTET (w. Nat A. and Bobby Timmons)—Work Song, Dat Dere) Easy Living 


Del Sasser /Jeannine/Soon/Them Dirty Blues 12” 39.9 
2. THE ANGRY TENORS (Ben Webster. Ike Quebec, Illinois Jacquet groups)—Jim Dawgs/Scufflin’ 1.Q. BI./Girl 
of My Dreams/Savoy Blip/Minor Romp/Berry’s BI./ Blues Skies/Kat’s Fur/3 more 12” 45/- 


13 6 


3. CHU BERRY-ROY ELDRIDGE--Sittin’ In/Stardust/46 West 52/Body and Soul ] 
4. COZY COLE (w. Hawk, Webster, E. Berry, Guarnieri, et al)\—Jump Awhile/S. Side of St./ Jersey Jumpott/Ol’ Man 


River/Wrap Y. Troubles/Riding the Riff/Flat Rock/Talk to Me/Conc. for Cozy/4 more 12” 45/- 
5. CHAMPION JACK DUPREE—Daybreak Stomp/That’s All Right/Reminiscin’ With JD/Misery BI./New Vicks- 
burg Bl./Johnson St. B. Woogie/I Had a Dream/Snaps Drinking Woman/4 more 12” 39/6 
6. DUKE ELLINGTON—Jungle Jamb./Snake Hip Dance /Sw. Chariot/Sync. Shuffle/Lazy Duke/Ring Dem B./ Blues 
of the Vag./Take It Easy/H. and B./Mooche/Jub. Stomp/Bl. With a Feeling/etc, etc 12” 38/- 


7. COLEMAN HAWKINS—Esquire Bounce/My Ideal/ Mop Mop/ Esquire Blues Ft 3h 
8. PETE JOHNSON (w. Webster, H. L. Page, Higgy, et al)—Pete’s Lonesome BI./Mr. Drum Meets Mr. Piano 
Mutiny in the Doghouse/ Mr. Clt. Knocks Twice/Pete’s Housewarming /1280 Stomp/Man Wanted/5 more 12” 45 - 
9. KANSAS CITY MEMORIES (feat. the bands of Basie. Tatum, McShann. Kirk and Page)—Listen My Children 
Last Goodbye/Vine St. Boogie/Say Forward, I'll March/Jump, Jack, Jump/Messa Stomp/ Mary’s Idea/ Lafayette 


South /Twinklin’/Dexter Blues/Lady Be Good /etc, etc. 12” 45/- 
10. KING OLIVER—New Orleans Shout/Don’t You Think I Love You/Can | Tell You/My Good Man Sam/ You're 
Just My Type/I Must Have It/Rhythm Club Stomp/ Sweet Like This 10” 32/6 
11. PARKER-GILLESPIE “The Immortal Session” Vol. |. Congo Blues/Get Happy 7” 13/6 


13 6 


12. PARKER-GILLESPIE “The Immortal Session” Vol. 2. Slam Slam BI./ Hallelujah 
13. LUIS RUSSELL—Louisiana Swing/Poor Li’! Me/Muggin’ Lightly/On Revival Day, Feelin’ the Spirit/Dr. Blues 


Saratoga Shout/Song of Swanee/Tight Like That/New Call of the Freaks/3 more 12” 38/- 
14. REX STEWART-BARNEY BIGARD—Poor Bubber/ My Sunday Gal/Linger A While/Mobile Bay/Some Sat. 
Subtle Slough/“C” Jam BI./Charlie the Chulo 10” 32/6 
15. T-BONE WALKER—T-Bone BI./Evenin’/Play On, Little Girl/Blues Rock/Papa .Ain’t Salty’/T-Bone Shuffle /3 
more 10” 32/6 
16. LESTER YOUNG—Three Little Words/Four O'Clock Drag/Jo Jo I Got Rhythm 7” 13/6 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! The 7th Annual Catalogue published by “The Gramophone” and covering 
practically all releases (all speeds) in G.B. of jazz, folk and popular music is now out, price 3/6 (plus 6d postage). 
A set of these catalogues is invaluable to all collectors, particularly those resident overseas. They cover from 1950 
to March 1961 inclusive in considerable detail (over 1,500 closely printed pages with virtually no duplication!). As 
a special incentive, we shall be pleased to send any three vols. post free, or a set of all seven for the reduced price 
of 21/- post free! Don’t miss this opportunity! 


RECOMMENDED PAPERBACK! “The Jazz Word” by Cerulli, Korall, Nasatir (pubd. USA). The few photo's 
are terrible but the pictures are in the writing, which includes contributions by Lil Armstrong, Mercer Ellington, Miles 
Davis. Bob Brookmeyer, Billy Taylor, Nat Hentoff, Tony Scott, Jack Kerouac, Coleman Hawkins, and most worth- 
while American jazz writers. A great little book. in its original edition! 240 pages 5/- (plus 6d postage) 


WE ARE PLEASED TO SAY that we now have the following issues of JAZZ RESEARCH and BLUES 
RESEARCH again in stock. .. . 2/9 per copy. or any three for 8/-, post free. 

JAZZ RESEARCH Nos. 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, and 20 to 32 incl. (No. 32 is the last so far) 
BLUES RESEARCH All four issues (10/6 the four). 








Write now to: — 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 














J.R.R.A. Founder Member 























PS: Did you know that you can obtain 106 titles by Louis Armstrong (ex-Okeh) on 14 EP’s and 6 10” LP's in 
almost exact chronological order and without duplication? Write for details if interested. S.A.E. please!) 







































































VO G U b THE GREATEST 
, CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ 





NEW RELEASE 


12 inch. LONG PLAYING 

VOGUE 

“LATIN CONTRASTS” 

BUD SHANK Arrangements by LAURINDO ALMEIDA 
LAE 12248 

Harlem Samba; North of the Border; Sunset Baion; Round 
about Midnight; Toro Dance; Serenade for Alto; Xana Lyn; 
Blowin’ Wild; Prelude II; Frio Y Color. 


DJANGO REINHARDT MEMORIAL 

LAE 12251 

Porto Cabello; Blues Clair; Swing Dynamique; Lover Man; 
Symphony; Melodie Au Crepuscule; Swing. Guitars. 

Place De Broukere; Improvisation; St. Louis Blues; Believille: 
Viper’s Dream; Les Yeux Noirs; Minor Swing 


DIZ’N’ BIRD IN CONCERT: DIZZY GILLESPIE & 
CHARLIE PARKER 

LAE 12252 

A Night in Tunisia; Dizzy Atmosphere; Groovin’ High; Con- 
firmation. 

Swing Low Sweet . . . Cadillac: Tin Tin Daeo; Ooh Shoobee 
Doobee; Ending (School Days). 


WITHERSPOON—MULLIGAN—WEBSTER: 

JIMMY WITHERSPOON AT THE RENAISSANCE 

LAE 12253 

Times are getting tougher than tough; How long; Corina, 
Corina; C. C. Rider; Roll "Em Pete: Everyday; Outskirts of 
Town; Going to Kansas City: Trouble in mind; Saint Louis 
Blues. 


GOLDEN DAYS: KING PLEASURE 

LAE 12258 

I'm in the mood for love; The New Symphony Sid; Don't 
worry ‘bout me; Little boy don’t get scared; Parker’s Mood 
Golden Days: Tomorrow is another day; No, not much; All 
of me 


7 inch. EXTENDED PLAY 
VOGUE 


WITHERSPOON AT MONTEREY No. 1 
JIMMY WITHERSPOON 


EPV 1269 
No Rolling Blues; Good Rockin’ Tonight: Big Fine Girl 


WITHERSPOON AT MONTEREY No. 2 
JIMMY WITHERSPOON 
EPV 1270 


Ain’t Nobody’s Business; When I Been Drinkin 


7 inch 45 rpm. SINGLE 
VOGUE 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
45V2418 


The Lord’s Prayer: Bless this House 


NEW RELEASE 


12 inch. LONG PLAYING 
CONTEMPORARY 

SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN AT THE 
BLACK HAWK, Vol. 1 

LAC 12250 & STEREO SCA 5015 

Summertime; Our Delight; Poinciana; Blue Daniel 


SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN AT THE 
BLACK HAWK, Vol. 2 
LAC 12255 & STEREO SCA 5016 


Step Lightly; What’s new; Vamp’s Blues 


ANDRE PREVIN PLAYS JEROME KERN (Piano Solos) 
LAC 12257 

Long Ago (And far away); Sure thing; A Fine Romance; 4 
They didn’t believe me; All the things you are; Whip-Poor- 
Will; Ol’ Man River; Why do I love you; Go little boat; 7 
Put me to the test. 


12 inch, LONG PLAYING 

GOOD TIME JAZZ 

HARLEM PIANO SOLOS: LUCKEY ROBERTS & 
WILLIE “THE LION” SMITH* 

LAG 12256 

Nothin’; Spanish Fandango; Railroad Blues; Complainin’; 
Inner Space; Outer Space; *Morning Air; Relaxin’; Rippling 
Water; Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea; Tango 
La Caprice; Concentratin’. 


12 inch. LONG PLAYING 
TEMPO 


SAX APPEAL: 

SWEDISH MODERN JAZZ GROUP 

TAP 31 

Kurbits; Play for Love; Birdland. 

Brand New: Just a Take; Blues for Bill; Zodiac. 


“THE FIVE OF US” 

THE JAZZ FIVE featuring VIC ASH 

and HARRY KLEIN 

TAP 32 

There it is; The Five of us; The Hooter; ‘Pon my soul; 
Autumn Leaves; Still Life. 


7 inch. EXTENDED PLAY 
TEMPO 


“BLUE BOGEY” (Vol. 1) 

WILTON “BOGEY” GAYNAIR QUARTET 
EXA 103 

Blues for Tony; Gone with the Wind 





NEW VOGUE & TEMPO ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE IS NOW AVAILABLE 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR DIRECT FROM US PRICE 3/- Plus 6d. Postage. 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 : Telephone: KNI 4256-7-8 





Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Led., Borough Green, Kent. 
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